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For the Companion. 


WHAT TONY DID. 


“Have you seen the Freshman ?” 

*‘Which ?” 

“There is but one you could see.” 

“Humpty Dumpty? Oh, he pervades the place. 
The trees in the campus shrank into bushes when 
he came into it.” 

The students who were going up to chapel in 
groups were calling to each other, joking, as 
usual. But there was but one subject to-day 
for their jokes. ‘Have you seen the Babe?” 
“Tom Thumb,” “Bulgy”—they had a dozen 
nicknames for this unfortunate Freshman, who 
had arrived the previous night, and had been 
seen at the hotel by some of them. 

He was not at chapel, however, so that the 
majority of us were disappointed. 

I had an errand to Prof. Tyndall’s room that 
morning, and found there a very meek, anxious 
little woman, who had brought her son up to 
college. 

She was speaking as I entered. 

‘You understand, professor, he is my only 
child. Iam a widow. He is all I have.” 

“T do understand, madam,” said the good old 
professor, gently, ‘‘and all that I can do to make 
him a useful man shall be done, rest assured. 
But in the end, it depends on the lad himself.” 

“Qh, Tony’s willing! He does his best. But 
we're very poor. It has been hard work for 
years to raise the money for him to come here, 
and now I want him to learn everything right 
away: Greek and Latin and mathematics and 
arithmetic and history and”—— 

“Ts your son a good arithmetician? Or has 
he a talent for languages, or belles lettres, or 
what has he an inclination for ?” 

“Oh, nothing at all, sir, unless it is his meals. 
He’s very fond of dinner, especially when there’s 


pot-pie. Butas for books, he doesn’t hanker 
for any of them. That’s the reason I brought 
him here.” 


“T should like to see the boy,” said the wor- 
ried professor. 

‘“‘He’s just outside. But you'll be gentle with 
him ?” she said, anxiously, pausing at the door, 
the knob in her hand. ‘‘He’s a mere boy, a per- 
fect child. Come in, Tony, dear!” 

The professor looked away to hide a smile as 
the tiny little woman came up, leading an im- 
mensely overgrown youth as she would a baby. 

“This is Tony, sir. That is his pet name, but 
Anthony Briggs Brashier is his full name.” 

“Take a seat, Mr. Brashier,” said the pro- 
fessor, placing a chair for the lady. “A few 
questions, perhaps, will give me an idea of the 
best course for you to choose. Many of our 
studies are elective. How far have you gone in 
Latin ?” 

Tony’s red face was perfectly round, and no 
older in its lines than that of a boy of six. But 
there was great anxiety in his eyes, as he said, in 
a husky whisper, ‘I never could get beyond the 
grammar, sir.” 

“And in Greek ?” 

Tony shook his head. The examination on 
every subject brought the same results. The pro- 
fessor frowned. ‘You are fit only for the Pre- 
paratory School, I fear. As to mathematics ?” 

Tony’s face lightened. 
quite such a dunce in mathematics as in other 
things. I like the study. I have gone through 
the geometry and algebra twice.” 

‘Well, well,” said the professor, ‘‘we shall see. 
You will undergo a regular examination. If you 
must enter the Preparatory School, it will make 
your course a year longer.” 

“Oh dear, Tony, do try!” almost sobbed his 


mother. ‘You know all that depends on your 
getting through soon. I want him to be a minis- 
ter, sir. His father was a minister. He’d earn 


our living that way, and serve God, too. I want 
him to live for the glory of God and the good of 
the world.” 

The professor attended her respectfully as she 
went out. Tony lingered, catching sight of me. 

“‘Are you one of the students ?” he said. 

“Yes.” I had an odd bewilderment as to 
whether it was a child or a grave, eager man who 
was talking to me. 

‘I suppose it’s hard work here ?” 

“Pretty hard even for a bright fellow,” I re- 
plied. 

“Well, I can’t do it. 


I’m not bright; I’m a 
vegular dunce. 


I’ve made up my mind to that.” 


“T don’t think I am! 


Except,” his queer, dark eyes brightening, “in 
one or two little things, but they wouldn’t count— 
here.” 

There was little doubt that Tony’s estimate of 
himself was correct. In spite of his knowledge 
of mathematics, he was so deficient in his other 
studies that he was put into the Preparatory 
School, with lads of twelve. There he remained 
| for two long years. 

His mother's resolve that he should be a minis- 
ter was inexorable, and it never occurred to the 
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face was as boyish as ever, but there was an in- | 
finite depth of longing and pain in his dark eyes. 

“Hard luck, Brashier,” I said. 

‘You don’t know the worst. Here is a letter! 
from my mother, counting the time until I shall 
be a minister; doing something for the glory of 
God’s gospel and the good of the world. How 
can I tell her I am thrown back another year? 
I ought to be at work now, supporting her.” 





“T thought you did that now.” | 


“T work as a farm-hand during the summer, and | 


the college, and the boys were so interested in the 
matter that the new church became a place of 
daily resort, and as its massive dome and airy 
spires rose in the air, each lad felt that he person- 
ally had a share in it. Tony especially was in the 
habit of going daily to the building, and spent 
hours in watching its rapid growth, and talking 
to the workmen. 

At last it was finished. It was to be conse- 
crated the day before Commencement. 

Mrs. Brashier came up to the college that day. 


earn enough to help us both; but it is very poorly. | Her reports of Tony’s progress had been vague. 


Other men of my age would have | She came, full of despairing fears, to verify them, 


a profession. 


lady.” 
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| gentle, good-natured lad to oppose it. Hence the 
energies of his teachers were spent in trying to 

| drive Greek and Latin into his dull brain, which 
utterly refused to harbor them. 

He was fond of good eating, of fishing, jokes, 
| fun of all kinds. His unwieldy body prevented 
| his taking part in athletic sports, but his ap- 
| plause was hearty. No student, even among the 

dignified Seniors, would play against any other 
college in base-ball or cricket unless Tony could 
go to back him. His enthusiastic shouts and 
yells were contagious. 

Of course, he was a butt for the whole college. 
He was “Babe,” “Infant,” ‘Humpty Dumpty” 
still, but every man, from the professors to the 
newest Freshman, liked Tony. He was so good- 
humored, so sincere, and above all, in such deadly 
earnest with his work! He began with fresh zeal 
every morning to score a fresh failure before 
night. 

By dint of pushing, he was taken into the Fresh- 
man class. 

“I doubt if he ever goes farther,” said Prof. 
Tyndall to me (I was now a tutor in the lower 
school). ‘There’s not a mean or vulgar trait in 
that great body. Under his good-humor, there 
is a fine, noble nature. But a minister he will 
never be. Even if he could ever speak in pub- 
lic, he never can take the training.” 

The half-yearly examinations were at hand. 
Tony broke down again in Latin and Greek. I 
went to his room that evening, and found him 
sitting a-straddle of his chair, his chin on the 
back, staring steadfastly in the fire. Tony’s round 




















‘Will you persist here ?” 

“T will stay the four years, as I have 

promised her.” 

I could not reach him with any courage 
or comfort. Tony was treading depths of misery 
where no man could come nigh to him. 

But after that day there was a singular change 
in him. 

He was regular and attentive in his classes as 
he had been before; but outside of them he with- 
drew himself from all his old companions, gave 
up his fishing and his club. He was seldom seen 
on the ball or cricket grounds; he scarcely gave 
himself time for his meals. 

His door was always locked, but vague reports 
crept out that ‘‘the Babe” was surrounded by piles 
of new books, sheets of drawing-paper, pencils, 
and queer utensils. 

By degrees this new order of things became 
habitual and ceased to provoke remark. There 
was a gravity and earnestness in Tony never seen 
before. Sometimes he took a holiday, came to the 
ball-field, and then his wild ‘‘Hurrahs !” drowned 
all the others. 

Time passed. Men who began with Tony were 
now Seniors. He was only beginning his Sopho- 
more year. 

The college stood in the suburbs of a large city, 
and the boys naturally took a keen interest in all 
public events. Among these was the erection of 
@ large church which was to be the most stately 
and beautiful in the city. The money to build 
and endow it had been left by a man of great 
wealth who requested that it should be kept free 
forever for the use of the poor. 





All the leading architects submitted plans to the , 


committee. One was chosen, and the work of 
building was pushed on with energy. It was near 


She is growing| and made her way at once, as before, to Prof. 
old. She ought to live like a, Tyndall’s rooms. 


“T have not Tony’s confidence any more,” she 
complained. ‘He writes to me that he is trying 
faithfully to satisfy my wishes, but that he knows 
it is useless. He does not go into details.” 

The professor went into details, ending with. 
“Tt is folly to deceive yourself, madam. You 
must see that the effort Tony has made to become 
a minister is useless, as he says. Are you not 
willing even now that he shall take up some other 
work in life ?” 

The poor woman sobbed miserably. 
I’m willing,” she gasped at last. ‘Anything to 

earn a living! But I did hope he would do 

some noble work. Where is the poor boy ?” 

The professor rose quickly, glad to end the 
interview. ‘I have no doubt he is with all the 
college at the consecration of the new church. 
I will go with you there.” 

The ceremony was partly over when they ar- 
rived. The great marble building, with its vast 
aisles and upspringing arches, stood beautiful 
as a visible hymn of praise. The religious 
services were over. The building had been 
dedicated to the worship of God. Now the great 
mass of people stood outside on the green slope 
of the hill surrounding it, while the executor of 
the will formally delivered the church into the 
charge of the trustees who held it for the poor 
of the city. He told in a few words the story of 
the will, the sacred purpose to which the church 
was forever devoted, a temple wherein the poor- 
est of God’s creatures should come to worship 
Him. 

Tony’s mother had found him, and clung to 
his arm. She was adevout woman. She forgot 
for the moment her own troubles, her eyes 
filled, her face shone, as she listened with the 
great concourse, all of whom were moved and 
touched. 

‘There is one thing more to be told,” said the 
speaker, ‘“‘which makes this noble offering still 
more worthy. Most of the architects in the city 
and State submitted anonymously plans for 
this building. The one chosen was the work 
of ayoung man. It is his first work, but it 

shows a power and skill which ensure him 
fame and fortune. He refused to accept any 
reward for it. He offered this first fruit of his 
undoubted genius to the service of Him who 
endowed him with it. This man, who more than 
any of us dedicates this church to-day to the 
glory of God and the good of men, is your 
friend and neighbor, Anthony Brashier.” 

There was a moment’s amazed silence, and then 
the air rang with the shouts of the people. 

All of the college men crowded round Tony ; 
his mother hung on his arm, astonished, proud, as 
if half-frightened. But he stood looking at the 
white temple as if in a dream, repeating the 
speaker’s last words under his breath, ‘‘To the 
glory of God and the good of men.” 

There are many young people who cannot be- 
come what their parents plan for them to be in 
life, but they can become useful in following some 
special gifts that God has given them. Such may 
find at the beginning of the new school-year an 
encouragement to best effort in examples like 
Tony—and they are many. 


“Oh yes, 
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Hinpoo Proverss.— The proverbs of India 
exceed those of the East in number, and almost 
rival them in wit and wisdom. Missionaries assert 
that they can gain a much stronger hold upon the 
natives of that country if they are familiar with 
the national proverbs. When we might refer 
to the “blind leading the blind,” the Hindoos de- 
clare, “The builder’s house is out of repair.” 
Vanity is illustrated by the request, “If I must 
die, I must die; but do not touch my top-knot, as 
the peacock said.” 

Contentment is taught in the Bengalese proverb, 
**When the bed breaks, there’s the floor to lie on.” 
Ingratitude is thus pictured: ‘‘What further use 
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have crossed the stream? 
lamp,” is akin to our own 
‘ministers’ Many 
scriptural aphorisms find their parallel in these 
proverbs: “He by whom swans were formed 
white, parrots made green, and peacocks painted | 
of various hues, will make provision for thee.” 

“Suitable hospitality must be exercised even 
toward an enemy arrived at the house; the tree 
does not withdraw its protecting shade from the | 
man that hews it down.” 

“If you are kind to those who do you good, 
what is the virtue of that kindness? He who is 
truly good, is good to those who do him harm.” 
“The sandal-tree perfumes the axe that cuts it.” 


of a boat, when you 
“It is dark under the 


saying in regard to sons.” 


——__—__4@p>— 


THE SUNSET OF THE YEAR. 


Pale in her fading bowers the summer stands, 
Like a new Niobe with clasped hands, | 
Silent above, the flowers, her children lost, | 
Slain by the arrows of the early frost. | 
The clouded heaven above is pale and gray, 
The misty earth below is wan and drear, 
The baying winds chase all the leaves away, 
As cruel hounds pursue the trembling deer; 
It is a solemn time, the sunset of the year. 


——————_+or—__- 


For the Companion. 


SISTER MILLY’S SKIPPING-ROPE. 
By Edgar Faweett. 


“If I am right in my reckonings,” to use a sail- 
or’s phrase, I had reached my fourteenth year the 
summer that my mother delighted us all by tell- 
ing us that we should spend two months, August 
and September, in the Catskills. 

Like all children bred in town, we dreamed of 
the country. We had seen very little of it, 
for mother had been a widow with scant means 
ever since I could remember, and Milly and Agnes 
and I were no mean drain upon her slender 
purse. 

Father had left us the narrow little house in 
East Eighteenth Street, New York, but he had 
not left us much else, and the taxes on this must 
be paid to keep it; and there were our common 
wants to be provided for. 

But mother, with her thrift and economy, had 
managed to save a comfortable little surplus this 
particular year, and all three of us had now ended 
our term at the public schools we attended. Mil- 
ly, who was just a year younger than myself and 
about two years the senior of Agnes, had brought 
home very creditable reports of scholarship. Her 
health had never been of the best, and that sum- 
mer her pale, sedate face, under its flaxen rings of 
hair, looked rather wan and drooping. I think it 
was fear for Milly’s failing strength that now 
decided mother to give us the change. 

As for Agnes, she would have remained plump 
and ruddy and jovial anywhere (as I used to tell 
her) short of the North Pole and the equator, and 
there never was a boy of sounder constitution or 
more even vigor than myself, Edwin Pringle, or 
“Ned,” as whatever friends or foes I may have 
had alike called me. 

Agnes and I were in a high state of glee on the 
morning that we started, but Milly, always placid, 
kept at mother’s side until we had entered the 
cars, and maintained her usual grave and rather 
dignified silence. She took a seat near mother 
just after entering the train, while Agnes and I 
found two others a little behind them. 

“Ned,” whispered Agnes to me, a few minutes 
before the train began to move, ‘‘do you know 
Milly’s nervous as she can be ?” 

“About what?” I asked, with a surprise that 
already, no doubt, had a spice of cruelty in it. 

Agnes gave one of her elfish giggles. 

“Hush! Mother would be angry if you noticed 
it. But I know she’s seen it herself. It’s about 
the cars.” 

“Why, what on earth”. I began. 

But here my younger sister pinched my arm. 

‘Now do hush, Ned, or I shall be sorry I told 
you. I mean exactly what I say: She’s just as 
afraid as she can be. She’s heard of dreadful ac- 
cidents, you know, and all that.” 

At this point the locomotive, preparatory to 
starting, gave a gruff, sonorous hoot, and Milly’s 
form, as we viewed it from the rear, curved side- 
wise with a sudden impetus. The next instant 
we saw mother bend down and evidently whisper 
something in her ear, and then our sister straight- 
ened herself, while the shuffling sound of the 
moving train commenced. 

“There!” murmured Agnes, triumphantly. 
“Didn't [tell you? She’s going to be in perfect 
misery the whole way. I do declare, Ned, she 
gets worse and worse all the time! I don't know 
what she'll be afraid of next. She won’t go near 
the court-yard at school when the girls are play- 
ing ball there, for fear the ball might hit her. And 
I do think mother humors her too much in her 
fancies, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” I said. But I felt a twinge of compas- 
sion for Milly just then, because my own joy at 
being whirled off in the emancipating train was 
so different from her newly discovered alarm. 

Ever since early childhood I had joked and ban- 
tered her about her idle terrors; but now, with 
more of a wish to turn her mind into pleasanter 
grooves of thought than, from any mischievous 
motive, I leaned forward and said,— 
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pression on it, half in my direction, and looked at | 
me across her shoulder. 

“Did you bring your skipping-rope ? 
you haven’t forgotten it.” 

“Ned, my son!” said mother, chidingly, but 
with a faint smile, as a laugh came from Agnes. | 


I hope 


her skipping-rope. It was her one girlish sport, 
her one relaxation, diversion, mode of exercise. 

Sometimes on a pleasant day she would spend 
an hour or two with it along the sidewalk ; or she 
would slip off to Union Square Park (which was 
really a park in those days), and select a little 
corner for its use; or now and then she would 
carry it to and from school, and enjoy a few mod- 
est turns with it when chance offered. 

She and her skipping-rope were inseparable 
friends, and since Agnes rompishly regarded such 
an amusement as tame, and since I, of course, 
gazed down upon it from heights of boyish con- 
tempt, very naturally poor Milly had had to bear 
not a little merciless fun-poking for a long time 
past. 

“Yes, Ned,” she now answered me, in her soft, 
serious voice, “I brought my skipping-rope. Why | 
do you ask about it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” I said, with mock gravity, ‘‘ex- 
cept that you'll have no use for it in the Catskill 
Mountains. Why, it’s so up-hill and down-dale 
there that you couldn’t take a real good skip over 
it without running the chance of breaking your 
neck.” 

“Ned, do be quiet!” reproved mother; and I 
soon found the rural hints in the fleetly-passing 
panorama outside our car-windows quite strong 
enough to turn my attention elsewhere. 

Our abode in the Catskills was one of those 
large, homely boarding-houses, adapted for per- 
sons of moderate incomes, with which these beau- 
tiful mountains abound. ‘‘Rollester’s,” as it was 
called from the name of the proprietor, was al- 
ready nearly filled with guests. With two or 
three of the ladies mother soon became intimate, 


| 


” 





friends. 
myself, for Milly, though by no means ungracious | 
in her deportment, still kept herself always rather | 
timidly in the background. 
Agnes and [, with perhaps seven or eight more | 
boys and girls, would take long tramps through 

the green glens and over the rugged yet friendly 

hills. Often we would stay longer on these expe- 

ditions than we knew was kind to mother, and 

more than once I remember that our little truant 

phalanx would come trooping up the lawn when 

the keen silver stars had begun to steal out above 

the purple hill-tops. 

But Milly rarely went with us on these trips. 

She would take her book and her skipping-rope 

(which she found to be less suicidal in the moun- 

tains than I had prophesied it), and haunt those 

shaded and breezy spots in immediate neighbor- 

hood of the house. Nor was she always alone on 

these occasions. There were a few quiet girls of 
about her own age at Rollester’s, who loved to 

accompany her, leaving the noisier bevies of both 

sexes to their rambles, their croquet, or their ball- 
playing. 

But most of all Milly loved to have with her a 
little boy of about seven years old, whom every- 
body used to call “Willy Winkie.” He was the 
only child of a young widow, whose tears for her 
lost husband were not yet dried, I fancy, and who 
loved this boy with the tenderest devotion. His 
full name was William Van Winkle, but when 
very young he had thus lispingly pronounced it, 
and so the comic little nickname, suggestive of 
the pretty nursery song, had clung to him ever 
since. 

Milly passionately loved children, but we had 
never seen her more charmed by any child than 
by Willy Winkie. And indeed he was the most 
beautifal child I had ever known, and though far 
from being a saint, he made you recall, with his 
melting blue eyes and his cloud of golden hair, 
the pictures you had seen of angels. Milly was | 
never tired of watching him, of hearing the saucy 
little comments on life in general which would | 
issue from his pert rosebud-like mouth, and ol 
courting, fondling, humoring him in a hundred 
eager ways. 

I think we could not have been at Rollester’s 
over a fortnight before Milly’s secret transpired. 
Iam sure that I had said nothing to anybody, 
though perhaps Agnes, without intent of mischief, 
may have let drop the intelligence that our sister 
was so sad a little bundle of nerves. In any case, 
the news spread, and it began to be rumored 
about that poor Milly was afraid of her own 
shadow. 

Little Willy Winkie had a cousin in the house, 
named Leila Lindsay, who was of about the same 
age as Milly, and this young lady, whose scorn 
for timid people was immeasurable, before long 
commenced a series of sly but relentless persecu- 
tions. 

I had not always acquitted myself very credita- 
bly in this respect, but I recollect now wishing 
that Leila Lindsay was a boy, so that I might 
coolly force her to see that her annoyances must 
not be continued. At first it was evident that my 
sister tried not to mind them much, and even to 
laugh or smile them off. But by degrees Milly | 











led black lace, or some such material, would come | 
hurtling from ambush straight at Milly’s head. 


the better; Leila’s loud laugh would echo it, and 
the “scare” had been a great success. 
her nervousness, Milly was too sensible a girl to 
| We had long poured our jests upon Milly about | have any belief in ghosts, and yet Leila, incorri- 
gibly convinced that this species of dread must 
| go with her others, loved to waylay her in dim 
spots, popping forth with a shawl-covered head, 
or with fluttered draperies of a more phantom- 
like hue. 
made by all night insects of the beetle sort gave 
Milly involuntary shivers—a demonstration which 
people older and stronger than she not seldom 
make under like incentive. 


| ablest powers of ventriloquism to imitate these de- 
tested sounds. 


and arrange so as to draw the latter fleetly across 
some portion of a room near which Milly sat or 
walked; and once, I recollect, when my sister was 
searching for her beloved and mislaid skipping- 
rope, she suddenly discovered it wriggling like a 
snake at the entrance of a half-shut closet door. 


our out-door excursions together, that she (like 
nearly every member of her sex, old or young, 
whom I have ever met) entertained a deep horror 
of the whole snaky tribe. All this sort of thing | 
fretted and displeased mother, who wanted the | 
sweet, pure air of the hills to heal and fortify | least, showing the yellow pebbles for that distance, 
Milly’s impaired health. 


ter for her lack of self-control,” she at length said, 
and the children of these naturally grew to be our | a little tartly, to mother, while I chanced to be 
I should say, the friends of Agnes and | present. 


work harm instead of good,” was the reply. 
“Besides, my Milly’s trouble is weakness of the 
body, not wilfulness of the mind.” 
the matter dropped. 


further impish acts on the part of Leila. 
although Leila partially obeyed this mild parental 
enjoinder, other girls, and some of the younger 
boys, despoiled of the fun that their ringleader’s 
pranks had afforded them, showed in various un- 
skilful ways the force of her evil example, like 
| guerrilla skirmishers after the surrender of their 
rebellious chief. 


day, with a rueful little tremor about her lips,— 


lock Clove to-morrow. 
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people, and I saw Milly’s lip tremble and her 
| cheek grow pale under this sudden publicity. 

“Suppose we should have a thunder-storm,” 
now called another girl, Ida Snowe. ‘There are 
no feather-pillows here, Milly, for you to hide 
your head in.” 

This caused renewed laughter, for Milly had 
not conducted herself at all bravely during the 
three or four severe thunder-storms which had 
crashed and flashed about Rollester’s since our 
arrival. 

But there was no storm that day; the sky con- 
tinued propitiously blue, and after our meal we 
scattered here and there, juveniles and adults, 
agreeing that a peal from the horn carried by one 
of our drivers should summon us to the spot 
where the wagons waited. 

Agnes, and many others of the boys and girls, 
wandered off with me. It was not long before we 
came to a part of the Clove still lovelier than any 
we had yet seen. I felt regret, when its beauty 
burst upon me, after a little turn in our rocky 
path, that mother had not accompanied me, so 
that she too might enjoy it. I am afraid that I 
forgot also to wish for Milly, and I now record 
this with a certain shame. 

The stream had drifted upon one of its level 
spaces, and hence was quite still; you could hear 
it roar and plash a little beyond, behind screens 
of the sombre fir-trees. But here it had made a 
dark pool just at the hollowed base of a natural 
grotto. The shore of this pool was of whitest 
sand, and looked shoal enough for several feet at 


If my sister gave a terrified scream, so much 


With all 


The crisp, dry crackle and solemn buzz 


Consequently Leila Lindsay would exert her 


Sometimes she would attach an 
nvisible thread to a bit of dark cloth or wool, 


This plot struck me as a particularly mean one 
n Leila, as I happened to know, from some of 





| below the clear surface of the water. 
She spoke to the mother of Leila more than once, But as I lifted my eyes, I saw that a tree had 


very gently and amiably, as was always her wont, | fallen almost parallel with the darker part of the 
but Mrs. Lindsay was one of those parents who | 

like to reprimand their children only for the faults 
which they themselves have discovered in them, 
and she rarely found any faults in Leila. 


pool itself, from one of the earthy ledges that 
flanked it. The boughs of the tree, however, had 
caught against the jagged stone which made the 
ceiling of the grotto, but these boughs were still 
green, showing that the half-rooted tree yet lived, 
though poised slantwise (as it may have been for 
years) over the calm, gloomy tide. 

An idea seized one of the children to take off 
shoes and stockings and wade into the pool. It 
proved a very popular idea—doubtless because 
there was a spice of recognized mischief init. I 
confess that I opposed it rather feebly, and soon 
began to ask myself what, after all, would be the 
harm in such a moist little frolic. But it was not 
till I saw Willy Winkie with his knee-breeches 
cunningly rolled up and grasped in his two pretty 
white hands, that I realized that the little fellow 
had followed us n our stroll. 

Being nearly the oldest boy there, I felt a thrill 
of responsibility for this, the youngest. I put my 
hand about his shoulders as he dauntlessly waded 
into the fresh, cold stream at my side. But he 
gave an obstinate little shrag, resenting this pro- 
tection; and presently, in the general hey-dey and 
high-spirited clatter that ensued, I forgot the little 
fellow altogether. 

Suddenly a wild cry rang out from Ida Snowe. 
It silenced us all, that cry, in an instant. It was 
like the gloom of death striking sharply, without 
a hint of omen, straight into the bright heart of 
sunny life itself. We all stared whither ber hand 


“T should think you would punish your daugh- 


*“T do not believe in punishment where it will 


And there 


I believe Mrs. Lindsay did afterwards forbid 
But 


Milly felt all this keenly, and said to me, one 


“Ned, I don’t think I’ll go on the picnic to Hem- 
The wagons will be full 
without me, and anyway, I don’t think my going 
will make the party a bit pleasanter.” 

I knew well enough what she meant, and told 
her, in what I fear was quite a rough fashion, 
however well intended, that she must not make a 


little goose of herself; that Hemlock Clove was | pointed. 

one of the loveliest spots in the mountains; that| ‘Look! look!” she shouted. “It’s Willy— 
we would have a superb time; and that if any | Willy Winkie! He's—he’s gone too far! He’s 
| boy of my own age, or anything approaching it, | drowning!” 


dared to play the least trick upon her, he’d have 
to account to me for his behavior afterwards. 

Later, mother joined her persuasions to mine; 
and Milly, when to-morrow came, made one of 
the large party which started from Rollester’s at 
about ten o’clock, in three merry and copious 
wagon-loads. There were girls, boys and ladies 
in plenty, but few gefitlemen. 

The drive was a long one, but picturesque 
and enjoyable. We reached the Clove at about 
one o’clock, and found it as exquisite a spot as 
local renown had already painted it. The dusky 
hemlocks thronged its deep vale, walled in by the 
sloping sides of two huge mountains. A splen- 
did, brawling, foaming stream tumbled through it, 
making dark pools under some of the big black 
rocks, and at intervals dwindling to a mere shal- 
low and glassy current. 

There was a great deal of mirth and fun both 
among the old and the young people, as we un- 
loaded our hampers on an expanse of fresh green 
turf which looked like a velvet table-cloth wrought 
by nature herself, and made it seem almost an in- 
sult to employ the snowy fabrics which we spread 
there. 

Even the appetites of one or two invalids in our 
party were whetted to keenness ; and though Milly 
had never been considered in the light of a real 
invalid by anybody but mother, some one of the 
girls gayly called out while we were all gathered 
at our voracious repast,— 

“Oh, just look at Milly Pringle with that 
chicken-leg! If you’re not careful, Milly, you 
won’t be able to use your skipping-rope after 
dinner at all!” 

There was a laugh among us all, for everybody 
knew of the favorite skipping-rope; and then 
another girl exclaimed,— 

“Oh, you didn’t bring it, Milly, to-day, did 
you?” 

Yes, she did!” cried Leila Lindsay, who hap- 


It was terribly true. The bank must have 
shelved with fearful steepness, and some sort of 
treacherous circular current, silent and deadly, 
had carried the poor child off into the dusk 
waters beyond. Both his arms were raised. I 
can see his piteous little white face under his 
flossy golden hair now, as it fell backward in the 
agony of his woeful peril! 

I tore off my coat. Two or three of the larger 
boys did the same. None of us could swim, but 
there is a kind of call, at times like these, that 
rings right through the soul of the stronger life 
when it sees the weaker life perishing. 

I don’t know what would have happened. I 
don’t know which of us would have struck out 
first. It would have been death to more than one 
of us, I think, if the thing that did happen had 
not happened. 

But now we all drew back, thrilled by one im- 
pulse, one feeling. For along the fallen tree 
(which was just above Willy’s sinking form, yet, 
ah, so piteously far from it) hurried a slender, 
swift, girlish shape. 

“It’s Milly!” cried somebody. 
all waited, with a kind of awe. 

We were too far away from her to help her; we 
all realized that. She had, by some chance, been 
up on the turfy mound near the gnarled and bedded 
roots of the tree. She had seen; she had acted, 
without an instant of hesitation. 

And she did act now, with a speed and self- 
command that made all our hearts swell in our 
breasts as we watched her. 

She was clinging to the tree just above the spot 
where Willy was struggling. Between herself and 
Willy were four good feet—scarcely more. But 
unless something could bridge those four feet, 
death to the drowning boy was certain. 

It seemed to us, for a second or two, as if her 
fingers were wrestling with some ugly prong of 
the tree that had stopped her course. Then we 


And then we 





grew hopeless of doing either. | pened to be seated not far from my sister; and 
Leila, for example, had learned that she felt a | then she made an abrupt dart with one hand into 





“Milly !” 
“Well, Ned.” 


She turned her gentle face, with a worried ex- | 





mortal disgust toward a bat. I can’t tell how | Milly’s lap, and lifted from it a coiled cord, which 
many times of an evening, on piazza, in hall, or | she shook high for a moment, as if victoriously. 
in parlor, a loose ball of dark worsted, or crump-' Shrieks of laughter followed from all the young | 





saw that she had been knotting the end of a cord 
there; and then, as the cord itself was flung 
downward, we realized that it was Milly’s skip- 
ping-rope. 

“Catch the end, Willy!” we heard her cry to 
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the sinking boy whom she had always loved so 
fundly. ‘It will hold you—I’m sure it will! 
There—have you got it? Hold fast! It won't 
break. The other end is up here with me. I 
won’t let it loose! Hold fast now—that’s right!” 

And then, as the little seven-year-old shape 
clung to a rope stout enough to have held it for 
hours, Milly turned her white face towards us 
and cried, in such a different voice—so full of 
sharp, ordering briskness,-— 

“Run, boys, for one of the drivers! It will be 
all right till some one gets here who can swim!” 

I darted away, and four or five of the boys 
afterme. Perhaps six minutes had elapsed be- 
tween the time that Willy first clutched the 
wooden handle of Milly’s skipping-rope and the 
time that Reuben Haines, a stout, broad-shoul- 
dered lad who could swim perfectly, had caught 
the child in his arms and landed him, with hardly 
an effort, on the near bank. 

Of course Milly was a heroine after that. 
Leila Lindsay flung both arms about her neck 
and sobbed for pardon on her shoulder. I gave 


her a kind of brotherly hug, feeling dismally em- | 


barrassed as I did so. 

As for mother, she just took the frail form of 
her dear one in her arms and held it there for a 
minute or two; and then, during all the rest of 
that afternoon, her eyes sparkled in a way I had 
never seen them sparkle before. There was pride 
in them, and a certain kind of triumph as well; 
but there was also the light of a great thankful- 
ness, as I could see when her gaze dwelt on 
Willy’s mother, with both arms about her rescued 
darling’s neck. 

As Milly grew older, all her paltry terrors van- 
ished, one by one. But mother has always kept 
the skipping-rope, reverently stored away with a 
few other treasured relics. 


——_—_—+o>—__—_ 


DRY POPLAR LEAVES. 


The yellow poplar leaves came down 
nd like a carpet lay, 
No waftings were in the sunny air 
To flutter them away. 
—Jean lngelow. 
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For the Companion. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 
By Frank W. Calkins. 


Several years before the first real settlers came to 
build their log houses on the banks of Spirit and Oko- 
boji Lakes, the wandering trapper and fur-hunter had 
discovered both their beauties and their uses. 

These fine lakes now furnish a summer resort for 
hundreds of families in Iowa, and for tourists from 
nearly all the Northern and Eastern States. Yet when 
James Freeman and David Utter built their trapper’s 
hut, a little more than thirty years ago, at the north 
point of West Okoboji, there was not a settler’s cabin 
within fifty miles of them. Fifteen years ago, the 
three sheets of water, Spirit, West and East Okoboji 
Lakes, that every pleasant day in summer are now 
flecked with yacht sails, had then known no boat 
larger than a canoe. 

James Freeman’s first advent into this region was 
some time about 1852, he believes, though for a long 
period of his trapping life the years went on with 
him so much the same that he says he “gits ’em kind 
o’ mixed.” 

He first saw the region when out one summer elk- 
hunting with a party of “Johnny Green’s Tribe” of 
Chippewas. He was so delighted with the lakes that 
he came back with his traps and spent the fall and 
winter there, living literally in a hole like a badger’s, 
dug back in one of the banks. He had such success 
that season that, upon returning to Prairie du Chien 
in the spring, his lean ponies loaded down with rat, 
mink and fox skins, he easily found a partner to go 
back with him the next fall. 

It was a young man named David Utter who went 
out with him upon the second trip. 

On account of the large number of rat sloughs 
which lay to westward and northward of the lakes, 
they made their winter quarters on the beach at the 
upper end of West Okoboji, which was quite bare of 
timber, and even of bushes. But the bank was high, 
and sheltered their cabin from the northwest winds, 
which, in this part of the country, nearly always 
bring the fiercest storms. 

They cut hay for their ponies and built a comforta- 
ble shed, and passed a very prosperous, though, as it 
happened, on account of steady hard cold, a rather 
monotonous, winter. 

Spring came again at last, and the early summer 
brought the trappers back loaded with furs to James's 
usual market at Prairie du Chien. 

The two men kept quiet about the rich trapping- 
grounds they had discovered in the far northwest of 
Iowa, but nevertheless when they returned to the 
lakes the next fall, they found a large log cabin built 
in the woods at the lower end of West Okoboji, and 
four young men, brothers, from the vicinity of Prairie 
du Chien, inhabiting it. These new comers had been 
exploring the region, and had discovered, by the 
stakes left sticking in various places to mark it out, 
the grounds already claimed by Freeman and Utter, 
and had staked out grounds for themselves, taking in 
“Gar” Lake, the “‘outlet,” and several miles on both 
banks of the Little Sioux River below. 

As the four young fellows—their patronymic was 
Gilman—had shown such thorough regard for James’s 
and David’s rights as trappers, the latter could find 
no fault with them, and the six trappers came to an 
amicable agreement to hold the lakes in common 
against all future pioneers. 

James and David took up their old quarters, seven 
miles from the Gilmans; seven miles of beautiful, 
clear water, plentifully stocked with fish, which 
formed a constant source of supply for the trappers’ 
rude table. Fur and game were as abundant as ever, 
and the outlook for the season was bright. 

Yet misfortune came to them. 

In the first place, David was taken down in October 
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| with malarial fever, caught, no doubt, by exposure in | fast as their ponies could carry them; and they set | just ahead. Afterafew minutes more, Jim slowed 
up the usual hideous yelling when they sighted the | up to get breath; for he had nearly lost it entirely in 


the rat-sloughs. James was compelled to stay con- 
stantly by him for several weeks, though the Gilman 
boys took turns, coming across in their canoe, to sit 
up nights with him. 

One night, when David had taken a turn for the 
better and James was sleeping by his side, their four 
ponies were stolen from the shed, and the settlers 
never saw them afterwards. The animals were prob- 
ably taken by some solitary Indian, or else by a party 
of them. 

This was not only a serious loss, but a deep cause 
| for alarm to all the trappers. James and David had 
never seen any sign of Indians in all their trapping 
there, except old tepe stakes and a few decayed fish- 
drying racks along the beaches. 


hood of the trapper,—James left him bolstered up on 
the bunk, and began to put out the traps again. 

It was now late in the fall, and though there was 
no snow as yet, there had come a cold “snap” that 
| froze two or three inches of rough ice over the sur- 
face of the lakes. 

James had been out twice with the sled, putting 
traps along the beach, baiting them with fish, and 
the third day, as he was returning just before sun- 
down from his beat, he happened to look off over the 
high prairie to the northwest, when a sight met his 
eyes that gave him a sudden and great alarm. 
| It was a party of horsemen coming down toward 
the lake. He watched them a few seconds, and though 
they were fully three miles distant, he was certain 
they were Sioux. 

“Some of ’em,” he said, “have ben sneakin’ round 
*n’ stole our hosses, ’n’ now they’ve gone back fer 
others tu drive us out 0’ here.’’ 

As near as he could count, there were more than 





thirty of them, and he concluded at once that their | 


bold manner of approach was to be accounted for by 
their numbers. 

James knew them of old for a daring and relentless 
horde. But he did not wait to study the situation 
long; he plied his skates in a straight shoot for the 


As David grew better, however,—such is the hardi- | 


whites. 

‘Lot of ’em, aint they?” said David, in his squeaky, | 
weak voice, after twisting his neck for a look at the 
Indians. “They'll try to ketch us on them p’ints | 
down yender, Jim.” 

“Yes!” shouted Freeman. 
talk; I’ve got ter work now!” 

James had understood the danger from his very first 
thought of this plan of escape. The two points of 
land that project into the water, the one on the left, 
about three miles down the lake, and the other on the 
right, nearly opposite the Gilman cabin, would either 
of them give the Indians a chance to cut him off, if 
they could get out on them before he passed. 

If the ice had only been smooth, he would have 
laughed at his pursuers, well knowing that he could 
reach Gilmans’ before they got half-way down the 
|lake; and once with those four sturdy, well-armed 
fellows, there in the woods, he would not fear tifty 
Indians. But the ice was rough, and do his best, he 
knew he could not drag that loaded sled and make | 
more than twelve miles an hour; and the chances 
were that the ponies on the smooth prairie would | 
considerably exceed that rate. Still he hoped for the | 
best, and skated at his handsomest pace. 

As he and Dave had expected, the Sioux saw their 
advantage; and without losing a moment, they | 


“Don’t bother me with 





divided in two parties at the head of the lake, and | 


his last hard effort. 

David was too tired and “done out in his back” to 
crow much this time. The jolting and jerking of the 
sled in the roughest spots had been a hard strain 
upon his feeble strength. 

As they neured the woods, they saw three figures 
hurrying out on the ice to meet them. The Gilman 
boys had heard the last firing, and had rushed out to 
see what it meant. James panted forth his story in a 
few words. The ride did not injure David. He rapid- 
ly recovered. 


—_~+9>——- 


For the Companion, 


HOW TO BUY A HOME AND PAY FOR IT. 
In Four PAPERs.—No. I. 


No matter where a man is born, there is always in 
his nature an instinct which urges him, first, to take 
his place among other men asa husband, and second- 
ly, to have a home of his own. 

However dissolute and vagabondish he may be, 
give him a wife and children, let him own a bit of 
the earth, anda roof under which he can gather his 
| friends and be hospitable, and you have bound him 
by the strongest ties (except religion) to decency, re- 


|came yelling down both shores at the top of their | spectability and usefulness. He wakens every day 


| horses’ speed. 
| It was a hard race for James. On the left-hand 
| side, an inward curve of the lake gave that party of 
| the savages an advantage; but on the other hand, an 
| outward sweep of the shore would compel the others 
| to go round. In ten minutes the Sioux on the left 
bank were neck and neck with the skater; and their 
| shouts came across the quarter-mile of ice with start- 
ling distinctness. 
“Better cut me loose,” squeaked David; ‘‘you can’t 
save us both, old fellow.” 
“No, never!” growled Jim, and then bending for- 
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A RACE 


cabin, which was a half-mile to the north, almost 
directly in the face of the coming horsemen. 

He kept his eyes upon the latter, however, and soon 
saw that they had discovered him and noted his move- 
ment, for they whipped up their ponies, and headed 
them directly toward the cabin. 

But he could reach the cabin first, and he thought if 
David were only well, they might have time to barri- 
cade and fight off the savages; but Utter was not yet 
able to stand on his feet, and he must be saved at all 
hazards. 

James’s plan was quickly made, as he dashed for- 
ward. He reached the cabin by the time the Indians 
had made a mile run, as he conjectured, after he came 
where the bank hid them from view. Bursting open 
the “shake” door, he rushed inside, without untying 
the sled-rope from his belt. 

David was sitting up in the bunk, his back to the 
wall, busily trying to mend an old pair of moccasins 
with his “buckskin needle” and a ‘waxed end.” 
Without giving him time to say a word, James caught 
down his partner’s rifle and pistol which hung on the 
wall, thrust them and the ammunition-bag into 
David’s hands, and catching the blankets around the 
astounded invalid, gathered him forcibly into his 
arms, and carried him out and deposited him upon 
the sled, just outside the door. 

“Injuns!” he said, when Dave had caught his 
breath enough to ask what was “all this racket 
about ?’’ 

“Better leave me ’n’ scoot, if there’s many of ’em 
comin’,” suggested David, coolly. 

‘Not a thought on’t, ol’ boy; you jest grit yer teeth 
*n’ hang on, ’n’ I’ll pull ye through tu Gilmans’.” 

“Gimme your gun, too, then,” said Dave. “I can 
hang to both of ’em ’n’ the sled too.” 

His growing excitement gave him strength. 

“All right, Dave, ye ken try it,” said James, who 
was now busily strapping a small box of powder and 
lead upon the rounds of the sled, between Dave’s 
legs; when he had secured the latter he strapped 
David's legs down, too. 

“Can’t roll off if ye try, now!” he exclaimed; and 
he delayed yet a moment longer to fasten the blan- 
kets around the poor weak boy’s body. “Now we'll 
streak it, Davy, straight shoot for Gilmans’!” 

Away the brave fellow darted, dragging the sled 
with its precious freight at his heels. 

As soon as he had got out on the lake from under 
| the bluff where he could glance back over the high 
| bank, the intrepid skater saw that he had not a half 
| mile the start of the Indians. They were coming as 
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ward and hugging the shore a little closer, where the 
ice was more smooth, he lent his energy to a splendid 
trial of speed, that carried him ahead of the foremost 
Indian, and past the point in advance of him—the 
whole gang of them whooping and screeching fright- 
fully to flurry the fugitives. Several shots were fired; 
the bullets pattered on the ice behind the sled, but did 
not strike it. 

David could hardly contain himself at this success- 
fulrun. He cheered and crowed, in his weak way, 
but so earnestly, nevertheless, that it warmed the 
heart of the brave, cool skater. It added a mile an 
hour to his speed, he said, ‘‘ter hear Dave squawk.” 


eye on the Indians who were now flying along the 
right-hand bank, to cut him off at the lower point. 
They were gaining ground and rounding the broad 
curve of the shore. Five or six of them seemed to 
be mounted on swifter ponies than the rest, and were 
considerably ahead, riding scattered out in line, their 
bodies lying nearly flat along their animals’ backs, so 
as to catch as little wind as possible, and each Indian 
plying his guirt with downward strokes and desper- 
ate energy. 

“S-c-r-r-r-tt! S-c-r-r-r-t-t ! Jim’s skates scratched 
over the ice-ridges, while Dave sat ‘‘stiffening”’ his 
back, hugging the rifles and watching the Sioux. 

It had already begun to get dusk alittle as James 
and his sled came within shooting range of the point. 
The foremost Indians had already reached the ex- 
treme end of the little cape, and were jumping from 
their ponies for a run across the ice. James veered 
off somewhat; but he dared not go much out of a 
direct line for Gilmans’; for if the Indians should 
once succeed in getting between them and the cabin 
of their friends, there would be no hope of escape. 

The trapper was now terribly fatigued; half an 
hour of such tremendous exertion was beginning to 
weary his muscles. Nevertheless, he nerved him- 
self for one more desperate rush, and then, as Dave 
afterwards said, he “went it like lightning.” 

The growing darkness saved them; for six or seven 
of the savages had left their horses and got out within 
easy range as they passed the point, and spreading out 
in line on the ice, began firing guns and shooting ar- 
rows at them. 

Bullets, buckshot and feathered shafts whistled past 
and over them; but they were going swiftly, the twi- 


Fast as he was skating, however, he kept a cautious ! 


| with the sense of responsibility; he is rooted, and 
| when he dies, he will leave something of himself be- 
| hind him,—his blood, his nature, his thoughts,—in 
| his children, and even his house the latter will re- 
member always as “home.”” 

The wish to own a home is especially strong in 
| Americans. It is easily gratified in remote country 

places, where ground and lumber are cheap, or in the 
| fur West, where land may be had simply on condition 

that the settler will live on it. But in the larger towns 
| and cities, where land and labor are high, what chance 
| has a young man with straitened means—a clerk, 
laborer, or mechanic—of ever owning a house ? 

The chance is usually supposed to be so hopeless 
that many such men give up the idea of marriage, 
knowing they cannot meet the expenses of living in 
a boarding-house, nor pay the high rents usually 
asked for even mean, comfortless dwellings in our 
cities. The result is, that marriage among young 
people of limited incomes is going more and more 
“out of fashion’? with each year, and that young men 
with no family or home ties fall into temptations 
which they would gladly avoid. 

Young people who have ventured to marry, and 
who may chance to read this paper, can testify how 
huge a slice of their income is eaten up by the rent of 
ahouse; or,if they board, how much they are tempted 
to extravagance, to indolence, and to ill-natured gos 
sip by the display and the lazy atmosphere of a 
boarding-house. 

The young man and his wife who own their house 
can live to themselves; they are not tempted to vulgar 
competition in dress or show; they have the strongest 
incentives to save every dollar to improve and beau- 
tify their house, and more than all, they can, through 
it, bring all the tender, sacred influences of a perma- 
nent home to bear on their children. 

But in what way, with an income which barely cov- 
ers living expenses, can a man buy a house and pay 
for it? 

There is a way in which this can be done, which I 
propose briefly to explain. 

The plan originated in 1795 with some workingmen 
in Birmingham, England. There are now between 
six thousand and seven thousand Building Societies 
in England and Wales. The receipts of one of these 
societies in London amount for a single year to nearly 
twenty million dollars. 

But in 1831 a few mechanics in Frankford, a suburb 
of Philadelphia, devised a simple modification of the 
English plan, which has proved so effective a way 
that there are now more than eighty thousand pretty, 
| comfortable dwellings in that city built by means of 
it, in which their owners—clerks, mechanics and la- 
borers—can live within their means. 

“T have nowhere in the civilized world,” said a great 
| English economist in 1877, ‘‘seen the poorer classes 
| housed as comfortably as in Philadelphia.” 

Probably the most clear and brief explanation of 
the plan of a Building Association would be given by 
a history of the workings of one from its inception 
| to its close. 

Let us take, for example, the Pavior Building So- 
| ciety. 

A dozen men in a ship-building suburb of Philadel 
| phia resolved to use this method of providing them 
| selves with homes. They were for the most part 
ship-carpenters, ship-painters, laborers on the dry 
docks and clerks in large junk-shops, living as they did 
in a quarter of the city bordering on the levees, and 
in which all employments had a tarry flavor. 

They chose a name; applied for a charter; de- 
cided that the capital should be limited to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars; the number of shares should 
be one thousand; the par value of each share one 
hundred dollars. 

On the first day of the ensuing month the first meet- 
ing was held. Each stockholder paid one dollar on 
each share that he held. The par value of the share 
being one hundred dollars, our readers will see that 
at this rate of payment—one dollar monthly—it would 
require eight years and four months to pay for the 
share. 

But how does the man who thus invests his dollar 
a month reap any profit from it? In two ways, 

First. The Pavior Association, by the terms of its 
charter, was to close or “run out’? when the shares 
had doubled in value, and that was expected to be in 
eight or at most ten years. That is, by the time the 
shareholder would have finished paying the one hun- 
dred dollars which was the par value of his share, the 
Association would close, and he would receive two 
hundred dollars for his share. The advantages of his 
investment are apparent. If he had paid down one 
hundred dollars for a share of bank stock and re- 
ceived at the end of ten years two hundred dollars, 
his capital would have yielded him ten per cent. in- 
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light favored them, and strange as it may seem, they 
got past without a wound. 

The Indians did not follow them, probably from 
knowing that the other trappers were in the woods 





terest. But in this case he only pays one dollar per 
month, aud does not complete his payment until more 
| than eight years have passed, yet receiving his ten 
| per cent. 
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Secondly. The other way by which the share- 
holder reaps profit from his investment is by be- 
coming a borrower from the Association. He can 
borrow from it on the first night that he pays in 
his dollar. The loan will be limited to the amount 
which will be due to him when the Association 
closes, or double the par value of his shares; 















was less, and much lower premiums were paid. | ious, may lose their election-by receiving less | 


But even with this drawback, the Pavior Associa- | than the party strength. 
tion was able to close its accounts in nine years Unusual importance attaches this year to the 
from the time it was organized, paying over to| choice of State legislatures. The terms of twenty- 
those members who had not obtained a loan ex-| fiye Senators expire on the fourth of March next 
actly double the amount which their shares cost year. Two of these, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and 
them. | Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, have already been 
The Pavior Society was founded on what | re-elected; a Democrat, Mr. Daniel, has been 
is called the Terminating plan; that is, it | elected in Virginia to succeed Mr. Mahone; and 
came to an end when its object had been | the legislatures of California, Maine and Vermont 
attained. In the Permanent associations, @| have been elected, so that it is not only known 
new series of shares is issued with each/| that Republican Senators will be chosen, but in 
year; the members go out when the time of | two of the three States that the present Senators 
their series expires, but the association con-| wi]] be re-elected. 
tinues. This leaves nineteen States in which Senators 
There is a great variety of these societies; | are to be chosen to replace ten Republicans and 
we have given only the details of the most| nine Democrats. In several of these States there 
simple. Even these details are very dry | is enough doubt as to the result to cause both 
reading. We will give in our| parties to work hard, the one to gain, the other to 
next chapter some instances | retain, the senatorship. The Democrats have 
of the part which these socie-| already gained one, in Virginia; and if they can 
ties have played in the lives of | replace four more Republicans with members of 
young men who had, as many ' their own party, they will have a majority of the 
Senate after the 4th of next March. 
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thus, if he has one 
share, he can borrow 
two hundred dollars ; 
if two shares, four 
hundred dollars; if 
five shares, one thous- 
and dollars. For this 
loan he is required to 
pay a premium and 
six per cent. interest. 
These are the sources 
from which the society reaps its profits. 

For example: On the first meeting of the Pa- 
vior Society, when the members had all paid in 
their dues of a dollar on each share, the President 
rose and announced that he had now one thousand 
dollars ready to loan to the member willing to pay 
the highest premium for its use. Only the own- 
ers of five or more shares were entitled to bid for 
the full amount of one thousand dollars. 

John Roach, clerk, bid eight per cent.; God- 
frey Symes, weaver, bid ten; Peter Potter, sail- 
maker, bid fifteen. Roach advanced his bid to 
sixteen. 
Symes and Potter dropped out; Roach bid per- 
sistently until twenty-nine per cent. had been 
offered, when he shook his head, and Potter, with 
a bid of thirty, had the loan knocked down to 
him. Before the meeting closed seven hundred 
dollars were paid over to Peter Potter; the re- 
maining three hundred dollars of the one thousand 
dollars being retained as the thirty per cent. pre- 
mium. Potter was required to give a mortgage 
on the house he bought with this money as securi- 
ty for the payment of the seven hundred dollars. 

But our readers will understand that he never 
paid this seven hundred dollars in full. He only 
paid his dues on his five shares every month, with 
six per cent. annual interest on the seven hundred 
dollars until the Association closed. When those 
members who had borrowed nothing received 
double the par value of their shares, Potter re- 
ceived nothing. He had borrowed his money 
from himself. 

Our readers may ask why Potter should not 
have gone to a friend and borrowed one thousand 
dollars at six per cent., giving the mortgage as 
security ? One objection to such a course is that 
few moneyed men are willing to lend money to 
penniless workingmen. The second is, thatin this 
case Potter would not only have the six per cent. 
interest to pay yearly, but, at the end of the term 
agreed upon, the full sum of one thousand dollars 
down. In this case, he pays the six per cent. 
interest yearly, and five hundred dollars of the 
capital loaned him slowly ; at the rate of five dol- 
lars every month, his yearly interest decreasing 
with each payment. 

After Potter had received his seven hundred 
dollars, the three hundred dollars yet remaining 
were put up again to auction, and loaned again at 
thirty per cent. The bidder received two hundred 
and ten dollars, and then ninety dollars (his pre- 
mium) still remained. This being sold, twenty- 
seven dollars were left in the treasury. 

The reader will see that while each borrower 
paid but thirty per cent., the sum of one thousand 
dollars, just paid in, yielded in an hour four hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars profit as interest, be- 
sides the yearly six per cent. interest hereafter to 
be collected. 

The Pavior Society exacted a fine of three per 
cent. a month from delinquent subscribers, these 
fines to be deducted from the value of their shares. 
Fines, premiums and yearly interest all were 
added to the dues paid in each month, and loaned 
out, thus bringing in a high rate of compound 
interest. 

Of course, as the members each obtained a loan 
and bought or built their houses, the competition 


Other bidders started into the race. | 


For the Companion. 
SUSPICION. 


She peers into the gloom with searching 
And shudders as a shadowy form flits by; 
And groping where, perchance, may lurk some ill, 
Recoils at touch of something foul and chill. 


There falls athwart the gloom a gleam of day; 

The cold, wet thing was naught but earth’s clean clay; 
The evil shadow, free as light from guile, 

A child, with innocent eyes and sunny smile! 


Lizz1z L. HOWEs. 


eye, 
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THE THREE EMPIRES. 


The recent and still continuing troubles in Bul- 
garia once more call attention to the fact that 
peace or war and the fate of the lesser European 
nations depend on the mutual relations of the 
three great central Empires. 

In old times, Russia, Austria and Germany (or 
Prussia) were always alternately making alliances 
with each other, and engaged in war. Their rival 
ambitions brought them into frequent conflict, 


and often caused two of them to combine against 
of our readers may now have, plenty of energy, | the other. 


pluck and ambition, but very little money. 


(To be continued.) 


W TO BUY A HOME. 


In the last century Austria and Prussia were at 
| swords’ points, and bitter and long were the con- 


| tests between them. Frederick the Great coveted 
—" ananeie te : P 

some of Austria’s territory, and won his fame 
OCTOBER. fighting with the Empress Maria Theresa. 


| But the three Empires have also sometimes 
| joined hands in a common alliance, when to do so 
| was for the interest of all of them. They com- 
' bined to divide up unhappy Poland between them 
more than a hundred years ago, and they com- 
| bined again, early in the present century, to stem 
| the conquests and the illimitable ambition of the 
THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS. | first Napoleon. 
A few minor State elections have already taken | Later, Austria and Prussia came into collision 
place, but in most of the States the election will | in 1866, while Russia watchfully stood by, and 
occur on the Tuesday after the first Monday in | the later result of Prussia’s victory at that time 
November, which falls this year on the second | was the revival of the German Empire, with 
day of the month. | Prussia at its head. 
In fact, there will be an election on that day in| In recent years the relations of the three great 
every State of the Union, except in those where | Empires have been, at least outwardly, peaceful. 
members of Congress have already been chosen, | Russia and Germany have been in close alliance, 
namely, in Oregon, Vermont and Maine. The | as a result partly of the family relationship be- 
Oregon election took place in June, and those in | tween their rulers, but more because their political 
Vermont and Maine in September. In each of | interests and aims have not clashed with each 
these three States the Republicans were success- | other. Germany is not very greatly interested in 
ful, as usual, and all seven of the Representatives | the Eastern question, or in Russia’s advance in 
in Congress to which these States are entitled are | Asia. On the other hand, Russia has no special 
members of that party, as they are in the present | reason to object to the German attitude towards 
Congress. | France. 
Elections of Governor and other State officers| Germany aims to be great and strong as a 
have also been held in Alabama and Arkansas, | purely European Empire, and to hold the arbiter- 
resulting in the usual Democratic majorities. We | ship between the other European States. Russia’s 
write before the Georgia election, which comes off | ambition, on the other hand, seems to be to be- 
on the 6th of October, but there is no doubt of | come the dominant power in the East. 
the complete success of the Democratic ticket. In| In like manner, there has recently been no 
these three Southern States there is to be a second | obstacle to a cordial friendship between the two 
election in November, when Congressmen will be | old-time enemies and rivals, Germany (or Prus- 
chosen. | sia) and Austria. They were once bitterly hostile, 
A generation ago the second Tuesday in October | because each wished to be the controlling power 
was the date of election in many States,—among | among the German peoples. The victory of 
others in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Iowa. | Prussia in 1866 put an end to this rivalry, by de- 
One after another of these States changed its Con- | priving Austria of all power and influence in the 
stitution and laws, and adopted the more common | German confederation; and Austria has since 
system of a November election, until now not one | accepted that result. 
of them all adheres to the old date. Ohio was the | A close alliance, therefore, hax existed for some 
last State to fall into line, and this is the first year 
in which her election takes place in November. 


Bending above the spicy woods which blaze, 
Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold the sun 
Immeasurably far; the waters run 

Too slow, so freighted are the river-ways 
With gold of elms and birches from the maze 


Of forests. 
—Helen Hunt, 
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may be regarded as certain that this alliance has 


years between these two central empires; and it | 


The most important result of this year’s election, 
it is almost needless to say, is the choice of a new 
House of Representatives. 
now have a majority of about forty-five, hope to 
maintain their position, while the Republicans 
expect to reduce the opposing majority, and hope 
to overcome it. The leading issue in the contest 
between the two parties seems to be the tariff, 
though neither party is wholly united in opinion 
upon this subject. 

Personal matters, and the peculiar views of can- 
didates upon certain questions which are not in a 
true sense at issue between the parties, will have 
much to do with the result in many districts. For 
example, the attitude of candidates on the silver 
question will affect votes. Some Democratic mem- 
bers are encountering opposition in their own 
party, which may or may not manifest itself on 
election day, based on objection to the manner 
in which they obtained the nomination. Candi- 





dates of either party, who are personally obnox- 


The Democrats, who | 


been the cause of the peace of the world having 
been so long preserved. 
The relations between Russia and Austria, on 


It is Germany who keeps them in apparent peace - 
and harmony. 

In general it may be fairly said, that as long as 
the three empires remain in accord, and maintain 
the triple alliance which now binds them, peace 
will continue in Europe. But should dissensions 
rise between the three empires, or any two of 
them, the peace of Europe would probably very 
soon give place to a terrible war. 
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FANNING THE FLAME. 


St. Paul’s advice to Timothy, “Stir up the gift. . . 
within you,” and Pope’s maxim, “Act well your 
part,” are not unlike in spirit. One means that the 
possession of a “‘gift” or “genius” implies an obliga- 
tion to cultivate it by hard work; the other bids a 
man do well his allotted task. ‘Fan into a flame,” is 
the apostle’s thought, while the poet’s expression 
means, ‘Do your best at all times.” 

Those who have risen from obscurity to fame have 
acted upon these rules of conduct. They began by 
doing as well as they could what their “gift” prompted 
them to do, and went on from good through better 
unto best. They did not repine at circumstances, nor 
dream of what they might do if they had a fair 
chance. 

Michael Angelo’s first meritorious work was a pict- 
ure of the rudest sort of an object. He was an ap- 
prentice to Domenico, who, while painting the choir 
of a Florentine church, went away one day, as usual, 
for dinner. Angelo remained to draw a picture of 
the scaffolding, with the painters at work on it. 
When the master returned and saw the drawing, he 
was so astonished at its novelty of manner and sin- 
cerity that he exclaimed, ‘‘This boy understands more 
than I do myself!” 

A mere dreamer, tickled with the idea that he was 
a genius, would have seen nothing in a rude scaffold 
worthy of notice, much less of painstaking work. 

Sir Walter Scott, while making a tour of Ireland, 
stopped at Cork and visited the store of a bookseller. 
Among those attracted there by the presence of the 
illustrious author, was a boy named Maclise, who 
placed himself in a part of the store where he ob- 
tained a good view of Sir Walter, and made three 
outline sketches of the author. 

Going home, he selected the sketch he thought the 
best, and worked at it the whole night. The next 
morning he handed the bookseller a highly finished 
pen-and-ink drawing. It was placed in a conspicuous 
place, where it attracted Sir Walter’s attention when 
he called that day. 

Struck with the exquisite finish and fidelity of the 
drawing, Sir Walter asked the name of the artist. 
The boy, being brought forward and introduced to 
him, was taken kindly by the hand and praised for 
his skill. “You will yet distinguish yourself,” said 
the pleased Scotchman, as he wrote with his own 
hand, ‘‘Walter Scott,” at the foot of the sketch. 

That endorsement made the boy a great painter; 
but the endorsement was secured by the boy’s pains- 
taking with the first work his hand found to do. 

Ah! it is the thought that there may have been a 
statue in the marble from which we turned away in 
our youth, too indolent to carve it out, which adds 
remorse to the pangs of a life of failure. 








FAMILY LOVE. 


“There is but one pure, good idea which is common 
to all men and animals,” says Poyntz, “and that is— 
the family.” 

The French Communists and a few German and 
English social experimenters have tried to destroy 
the family, committing children when born to the care 
of paid officials, and training them en masse, accord- 
ing to set rules. Domestic affection was to be anni- 
hilated in these schemes, and law or sensual appetite 
was to take its place. Every such experiment has 
ended in disaster. ‘He setteth the solitary in fami- 
lies” with a purpose. 

One of the wisest and most prominent of living 
American statesmen once said, “‘Whatever power I 
have of influencing other men, or of controlling my- 
self, I learned at home, among my brothers and sis- 
ters. We were a large family, with differing tastes 
and characters. The restraint, the forbearance, the 
tact necessary for a peaceful life with each other, 
fitted us for friction with the world outside.” 

Boys and girls are apt to look upon the family rela- 
tion as a matter of course, as inevitable and fixed as 
the rising of the sun or moon, without recognizing 
its effect upon themselves. How necessary and per- 
manent this effect is was shown in England lately by 
an experiment which was made by some well-meaning 
reformers. A large number of children were removed 
from wretched homes, and brought up in Industrial 
Schools under a scientific and moral regimen. 

When the girls were old enough, they were put out 
|to service, but in every instance complaints were 
| made of their cruelty to children, of their ingrati- 
| tude, and of the impossibility of winning their affec- 
| tion. “The human nature in them is utterly dwarfed,” 
| wrote one observer. “They are only morose, ill- 
natured machines.” Better that a child should be 
| reared in a bad family than in no family at all. 

Brothers and sisters often find it impossible to feel 

a deep, true affection and admiration for each other. 
There may be a wide discrepancy in character, tastes, 





and habits of thought between them. After all, the 


the other hand, are less firm and constant in their 
- yo recdign dove does not ally itself with the crow. But there is 


friendly nature. They have been in alliance, it is @ genuine loyalty which can take the place of spon- 





| true, but the danger of @ war between them has | taneous sympathy. Beside this there is no mortar to 
more than once arisen in recent years. They were | pind different parts of a household together like kind- 
formerly firm allies; but more recently they have | ness and unvarying courtesy in trifles. 

regarded each other with suspicion and distrust. “I knew his mind was affected, for he spoke roughly 

Their ambitions, unlike those of Germany and | to me,” said Castlereagh’s valet. How many sisters 

| Austria, are not wholly reconcilable. Both Aus- | could thus testify of their brothers? 

tria and Russia have a deep interest in the fate of 
| the States—Bulgaria, Roumelia, Servia, Bosnia— 
| which were once under the sultan’s rule; and in 
| the control of the mouths of the river Danube. 
|Each desires seaports in southeastern Europe; 
and seeks to control the destinies of the south- 
eastern peoples. 


a 
TRAINING FOR MANHOOD. 


Wellington, called so appropriately “the Iron 
Duke,” had peculiar ideas about the education of 
children. He did not believe in the wisdom of grati- 
fying all the longings of children, and of making 
: them happy by surrounding them with a variety of 

It is not unlikely that war might have broken | pleasant and beautiful things. Noble character, he 
out between Russia and Austria before this, had thought, is formed by self-denial, not by self-indul- 
it not been for the mediatory action of Germany. | gence. When Queen Victoria once said to him, ‘““You 
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had every indulgence in your early years,” he re- 
sponded,— 

“Not so; from babyhood I was made to give up 
the things that pleased me most. If another wanted 
my toys, and I wept because I had to give them up, I 
was in disgrace, and many times I was deprived of 
my dearest things for a time, simply because they had 
become too dear. I can say with truth that my best 
soldiers and the men who have rendered the best ser- 
vice to humanity have been poor boys raised by relig- 
ious and judicious mothers.” 

It is certain that petting and cosseting do not make 
strong men and women, and the Great Duke’s phil- 
osophy contains large elements of wisdom. 
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MRS. POLK. 


The spirit of the adage, ‘A man must need ask his 
wife’s permission to become rich,” includes every- 
thing a man may desire—scholarship, station, honor 
and influence. Some men have achieved greatness 
without the positive aid of their wives, but they have 
been as ‘“‘grand, gloomy and peculiar” as was Carlyle, 
or as self-contained as was George Washington or 
Benjamin Franklin. The career of a majority of 
successful men has proved the truth of the proverbs, 
“‘Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing;” “He 
who casts out a good wife, casts away that which is 
good.” 

Every guest at the White House during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Polk saw that Mrs. Polk was fitted for | 





her station. But the President’s friends knew that 
her gentle disposition and gracefulness of manner, 
her intellectual accomplishments and unfailing cour- | 
tesy, had greatly aided him in gaining that exalted 
position. | 

During the winter of 1848 President Polk gave a 
dinner-party, to which he invited his political oppo- 
nent, Henry Clay. The distinguished guest, being 
seated at the right hand of Mrs. Polk, made himself 
very agreeable to the lady. 

“Madam,” said he, in that bland manner which 
even an enemy could not resist, “I must say that 
wherever [ have been, I have heard but one opinion of 
you. All parties agree in commending your adminis- 
tration of the White House. But as for that young 
gentleman there,’’ pointing to the President, “I can- 
not say as much. There is a little difference of opin- 
ion as to his administration.” 

“T am glad,” replied Mrs. Polk,’’ “to hear from Mr. 
Clay that my administration is popular. In return 
for your compliment, let me assure you that should the | 
country elect a Whig next fall, I know of no one 
whose elevation to the presidency would please me 
more than Henry Clay’s.” 

“Thank you! thank you, madam!” said Mr. Clay, 
bowing. | 

“And I will assure you one thing: If you have | 
occasion to occupy the White House on the fourth of 
March next, it shall be surrendered to you in perfect | 
order, from garret to cellar.” 

“I’m certain that’”—— the laugh which followed 
prevented Mr. Clay from finishing his sentence. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL BISHOP. 


When Samuel Wilberforce became Bishop of Ox- 
ford, he astonished the diocese by his departures from 
conventional customs. The former bishop had never 
driven into Oxford without four horses and two pow- 
dered footmen. But Wilberforce, disdaining an equi- 
page, used to mount a horse and ride in by himself, 
without so much as a groom behind him. 

He had also a most unconventional way of collect- 
ing money for benevolent societies. One day, meet- 
ing one of the Oxford Dons, on his way to college, 
the Bishop put into his hand a sovereign, with the 
request that he would pay it into the bank, to the ac- 
count of a missionary society. 

The Don answered that he would do so as soon as he 
had finished a letter. A few minutes before the hour 
of closing the bank, a gossiping friend came in. 

“You must excuse me,” said the Don, “I want to 
go to the bank. 

“What for?” asked the friend. 

“To pay in this sovereign” (showing it) “which the 
Bishop of Oxford made me promise just now to pay 
in for him.” 

“That’s my sovereign!’”’ shouted the friend, making 
an ineffectual attempt to recover it. ‘The Bishop 
took it from me by force two hours since.” 

Subsequently the Don asked the Bishop to explain, 
which he did with great glee. 

“TI overtook your friend,” said he, “riding into Ox- 
ford with a bag of gold which he intended to deposit 
in the bank. As you know, I never can get anything 
out of him, so I caught him by his collar and insisted 
upon his giving me a pound. 

“He begged very hard, but I told him I would not 
let him off. So, after a deal of grymbling and pro- 
testing, he produced a sovereign in order to be re- 
leased.” 

—_———~e—__———_ 


SWEDEN’S MORA STONE. 


In old Upsala and about the town are gathered 
most of the historical monuments of old Sweden. 
Here was the capital of the earliest Christian kings 
and queens, who were ruling nearly a thousand years 
ago; and here those earlier worthies, who were after- 
wards worshipped as divinities—Odin, Thor and 
Freya—used to hold their court. 

The tombs of these heroes—great barrows, or 
mounds, much like the mounds which are found in 
our Western States—stand near the old town, and 
are objects of universal interest. But of a deeper 
interest than these memorials of mythological story 
is the spot where the coronation of kings took place 
in the earliest historic times. 

This Mora Stone, as an English visitor describes it, 
is, in fact, eleven stones, which mark the place where 
the ancient kings were elected by the voice of the 
people. They are small and insignificant in size, 
rough stones, of no particular form or shape. They 
evidently belong to a very rude and barbarous age, 
and have runic inscriptions upon them. 

They are arranged along the three sides of a small 
building, built purposely over them, which has the 
appearance of a little chapel from the road. Upon 
the ceiling of the building are inscribed the various 


| precise 


| this work-a-day world in which we live. 
| self called plenty of hard names at the best, and that 


THE YO 





in 


besides Sten Sture, who, in 1512, was here chosen | rior in strength, economy, and med 


administrator of the kingdom. 
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VENTRILOQUISM. 


Men will never cease to wonder over ventriloquism, | 


though the accomplishment has often been explained, 
and is mastered without great difficulty. In former 
times the people stood in awe of the ventriloquists. 
Comte, a famous French prestidigitateur, was exceed- 
ingly fond of mystifying country people, and once 
caused a pig, which a peasant woman was trying to 
sell, to talk. The pig was accused of sorcery, and led 


by the ears before the judge, terrifying the man who | 


led him by calling him an “idiot” all the way. 


At Tours Comte caused the people to break in the 
front of a closed shop, from which cries for help 
seemed to proceed. At Nevers he made a donkey 
accuse the peasant who rode him of cruelty, and the 

asant, believing the donkey bewitched, leaped o 
the animal’s back and took to flight. 
Comte was accused of witchcraft, and taken to a fur- 
nace by an excited crowd to be burned alive. But he 
caused a dreadful voice to issue from the doors of the 
furnace itself, and the frightened people ran away. 

Although people nowadays are in no fear of witch- 
craft, some clever ventriloquism is practised. An 
Englishman counterfeits so skilfully the noise made 
by doors creaking and windows rattling in a —-. } 
that people draw up their collars and button their 
coats to save themselves from taking cold. Most of 
our ventriloquism, however, is done with puppets 
and manikins, which one man apparently causes to 
speak in different voices. 

La Nature, a French scientific journal, explains 
the art of ventriloquism in a recent article. It is 


| based on a well-known acoustic phenomenon, oe | 


difficulty which the ear experiences in locating the 
int from which a sound comes. We have 
only to lead the mind to suppose that a sound comes | 
from a certain point to make it seem to the ear to do | 
80. | 
The chief difficulty in the art is the keeping of a 
perfectly straight face, and speaking without moving 
the muscles. The deception is assisted by the ven- 
triloquist’s moving his lips and face in a very appar- 
ent manner when he asks his questions in his own | 
proper voice, and then restoring his face to a perfectly 
motionless state, or one in which the lips seem to 
move only in a slight smile. 

Ventriloquists fill their lungs very full of air, and 
expel it slowly and gradually in speaking. Facility 
in imitating various sounds is obtained by practice. 
Saint Gilles, a Parisian grocer, who became celebrated 
as a ventriloquist a century ago, and whose fame has 
come down to the present time, mastered his art in 
eight days of steady practice. 


| 


| 


QQ 
PLEASANT OLD WORLD. 


We like to repeat the pleasant things we hear about 
It hears it- 


must make a word of encouragement all the more 
grateful. An English lad tells how he applied for 
work when he was a stranger in Australia, out of 
money and out of employment: 


One morning I called at a large butcher’s shop at 
the wharf-end of the main street. This shop con- 
tained a fine show of beef, pork and mutton; and at 
a high desk sat a stout, good-looking specimen of the 
butcher-tribe to whom I applied. 

“Good-morning, sir. Do you happen to know any 
drovers who want a hand up to the Mokihinui, or any 
of the diggings? I have a stunning good dog. Here, 
Wattie!” 

“No, my boy, don’t think I do just at present. 
Nice-looking dog that. Here, boy! Give him a piece 
of that mutton there. Where do you say you came 
from? North Island, eh? Been ona station? Well, 
I tell you what you can do, lad. Can you write? | 
Well, write out an advertisement on that sheet of 
paper, and stick it up on our door there. Call round 
again to-morrow or next day; might hear of some- 
thing to suit you. Good-day.” 

So I wrote out, ‘Wanted, by an ex 
a billet to drive sheep or cattle. Good dog for a= | 
Apply to Messrs. D. and S. within.” And the kindly 
butcher stuck it up on the door for me. 

As I walked away with Wattie trotting x my side, 
I thought, ‘‘Who says it is a hard world? They know 
nothing about it, do they, Wattie? It’s a pleasant 
old world, full of brotherly love and good butchers, 
isn’t it, Wattie dear?” 





rienced hand, 





RATHER ROUGH. 


An English traveller in this country justly criticises 
the management of a leading hotel where he was a 
guest. While one must deplore the grievance of this 
visitor, one cannot fail to be d at the cool 

of the darkey understrapper. 


Amongst numerous drawbacks towards comfort in 
this hotel, one of the largest in the world, the watch- 
men at this establishment have a limited notion of the 
chain of responsibility, or a strict attention to duty. 

The janitor on guard in my corridor omitted to call 
me, as previously directed, and on reporting the cir- 
cumstance to the manager, regret was expressed, and 
remedial measures promised. Having an appoint- 
ment early the next day, I again left instructions at 
the office of the hour [ desired to be aroused. The 
watchman again failed in his duty. 

Being much exercised (upon waking) to find the 
hour of my engagement passed, I summoned this 
ne watchman to my room, and, in expostulation, 
told him that this was the second occasion his negli- 
gence had caused me serious inconvenience. 
aan know,” he replied. ‘Rather rough on you, 

t it? 





ACCOUNTED FOR. 


Before Willie K——’s young cousin Bertha arrived 
at his home with her parents on a summer visit, his 
mother had told him to observe how graceful and 
polite her 8 were, especially at table. When 
she came Willie observed her, therefore, with ad- 
miring interest. One day his mother said: 

“Do you see how nicely Bertha conducts herself, 
Willie?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Don’t you think her manners are rather better 
than yours?” 

“Yes, mamma, and I guess I know why.” 

“Why is it, my dear?’ 
. _Frenehty Bertha has been better brought up than 

ave!’’ 





+> 
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HE WAS YOUNG. 


The plea of ignorance is often made in behalf of 
youthful offenders, but not often more plausibly than 
in the following case: 


A tramp was prowling about in search of something 
to steal, when his coat was seized by a dog. The 
owner of the dog promptly appeared, and demanded, 
“Did dose dog bide you?” 

“No, but ’e grabbed me coat.”’ 

“Well, you must blease oxcuse him. Ven he vas 
oldter, he vill seize holdt mit dose teef off him, und 
eadt all der pones oudt of your pody. He vas too 
younk yet already, bud ven he ged oldter, he haf more 








elections of kings made at the Mora Stone; they are 


vat you call dot oxperience!” 


S_ COMPANION. — 


alleight, from Sten Kil, 1060, to Christian, in 1457, | Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself, and supe- 


ff | 
At Fribourg | 


icinal merit. [Adr. 





—e 
Clara Morris uses Pozzoni’s Powder. 
Kellogg does likewise. 
fancy gouds dealers, 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
| holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 
| coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
| as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
| peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. (Adv. 


Clara Louise 
For sale by all druggists and 
(Ade, 








| EVERY ONE INTENDING TO 


PURCHASE A NEW PIANO 


Should send for the New Illustrated Catalogue of the 


FAMOUS 


Henry F. Miller Pianos 


| Before buying. It contains Important Information 
|to all who are interested in the finest Pianos 
now manufacturing, and establishes a standard by 
which all may judge of the reputation claimed for the 
leading instruments, 

Sent free on application to 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


«BOSTON. . | 
THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR | 


SINGING CLASSES | 


Is L.O. Emerson’s ROYAL SINGER. The elementary | 
part shows progress, being better arranged for amateurs | 
and having a better and more entertaining set of songs | 
and exercises than preceding books. The large collec- | 
tion of Part-Songs and Glees, the Hymn Tunes and the 
Anthems, make it a book to be desired in Choirs and 
Social Circles. 60cts.; $6 per doz. 


The Newest & Best Book for Higher School 


Is L. O. Emerson’s SONG GREETING. High class, 
refined and most pleasing collection of songs, with a fair 
quantity of vocal exercises. 60cts.; $6 per doz. 


SONG BELLS (50cts.) is widely used, and believed 
to be the best new general collection of School Songs. 


SEND FOR LISTS AND CATALOGUES. 
Books mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 




















Warranted for Five Years. 
Easy Terms, Cash or Instaiments. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 159 Tremont St., Boston. 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 








James McCreery & Co, 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Furs, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Upholstery Goods, Suits, Wraps, 
Housekeeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective 


priced goods, 
ported. 


the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent 
on application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 

NEW YORK. 

~ THE FAMOUS PLYNOUTH ROCK 
#* $3 PANTS 


Cut and made to order from 
carefully selected all - wool 
goods of newest styles. The 
big cost of clothing is in the 
jobbers’ and retailers’ ex- 
penses and profit. We are 
manufacturers, buying our 
cloths for cash, and reach- 
ing the consumer by a short 
cut. We guarantee ever 








way the buyer takes no risk 
atall. We refer to Ameri- 
can Express Co., Boston; 
to 20 of the best papers in 
the land, and many others, 
that we will do exactly as we 

oa 4 onverties. peat Se. ond 
35c. to cover postage and packing. together with waist 
and inside tes measure, and poo 3 nicely boxed will be 
mailed or sent by prepaid express; or if you prefer to 
see the cloth and select yourself, send 6c. for box of 8 
If you will mention this paper, we will send a 
nice tape-measure with samples 





les. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE PANSY SEWING MAC 


departments a full line of medium- | 
to the finest im-| 


Correspondence from any part of | 
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The True Japanese Headache Cure 
MENTHOLETTE, at once relieves and cures Headache, Tooth- 
ache and other nerve pains by simply rubbing. This 

curious remedy, used in 


[t Japan for ayes, is now sold 
THOLETTE iene in drug stores at l0c,a box, 
\ Mentholine, 
a larger size, On 
——MEDAL AWARDED BY —. = 
pox 
COVER 
tarTry one, Beware of dangerous Imitations < 


r r at 25c.a box. 
British Government, Oct , 1885, DuNDas Dick 
me. 


& Co., 112 WHITE ST.,N.Y By Mail l0e. & 25 


We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact. 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 
writing. 


5 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 









HINE, $3.50, 


Sent prepaid toany 
address on receipt 
of price. This Ma- 
chine is not merely 
a toy. It is what 
every lady should 
have, as some are 
not strong enough 
andmany skould 
not run a foot- 
yower machine, 
t makes a beau- 
tiful chain 
stitch, will do 
any plain sewing 
done by achain- 



















mean 


stitch machine and 
doitas well, [tis the 
cheapest, lightest, © 
most simple and 
Jastest running hand 
machine ever 
vented. It wei 
but 2% Ibs., makes 
three stitches to ev- 
ery turn of the wheel, and is so simple that a chi/d five 
years old can run it. The Pansy is particularly well 
adapted for Ladies travelling, also fo ‘vant girls’ use. 
It is easily adjusted toa shelf or table, 
ried in a small hand-bag. Sent prepaid, securely packed, 
with three needles, on receipt of ®3.50, Every machine 
warranted to work perfectly, Needles and duplicate parts 
always on hand, (The t > supplied.) C.J. BATLEY 
CO., 132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


has so increased in size that we now issue 
it in two parts. 

PART 1 contains STAMPING PATTERNS 
ONLY, and comprises about 200 pages, 9 x 
11 inches, showing design, size and price 
of nearly 5000 of the newest designs, most 


and can be care 















| of which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instructions 
for Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting, 
Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, Drawn 
Work, Honiton and Point Lace Making, 
Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue 
Flower-Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alli- 
ance Embroidery, etc., etc., with numerous 
engravings showing all that is newest and 
best in Fancy Work and Novelties in Deco- 
ration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


In ordering, please mention whether part 
1 or part 2 is wanted. 











FORT, this 
Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLorH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK cLasP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Zvery pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
| by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
| or 2t8 & 220 Market St., Chicago, II. 





For genuine EASE and com 
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For the Companion, 
ANGEL BROOK. 


The Brook is an angel, 

And brings from her height 
In the heavenly mountains, 

A vision of light, 
A glory, a freshness 

Throu 





gh gorge and through glen, 
Allaying with beauty 
The heart-thirst of men. 


Why look we for angels 
Far off in the sky? 

They have come down to meet us; 
Around us, close by, 

In the leaf-shadows glancing, 
The glint of the spray, 

"Mid t rippling, the rustling, 
They are here, and away! 











Descending, descending— 
A glimmer of snow, 
A wing-flash of whiteness, 
A gleam anda fiow. 
A silver voice calling 
From roe tairways brown, 
*For the werld’s need, O mortal, 
Come with me, come down! 


Lam 





Come down with the freshness, 
The sweetness, that hides 

In the high, secret places 
Where the Holy abides! 

Come down with His Presence! 
Still lower descend 

Still seeking the lowest— 
‘To bless and befriend!” 


Descending, descending 
‘To kiss, with soft lip, 
The soiled feet of Labor; 
With a low song to slip 
Into hearts that are weary; 
Through dust and through moil:— 
Thee, spirit pellucida, 
No earth-touch can spoil, 


O, gentle Brook-angel, 
Thy music we hear 
As the music of heaven 
Breathed into earth’s ear; 
Thy merciful errand 
Makes radiant thy track; 
Nor pausing, nor holding 
One blessed drop back. 


Sweet Brook, bear us onward, 
With thee to descend 








For the tired world’s refreshment! 
O angel, O friend, 

We als e 
f beauty would be! 


( " 
We would pour from God's fountains 
His blessings, like thee, 
Lucy LARCOM, 


+o, 
For the Companion, 
OUR FRIENDS BELOW STAIRS. 


At a recent wedding in Baltimore one of the 
most picturesque figures in the ceremonial was 
that of a stately, tall, old colored woman, who 
stood near the bride, next to her mother. She 
was the old “maumer” who had nursed them both 
since their birth. There was surely as deep and 
fine a significance in the presence of that figure at 
the marriage as in that of any page or usher. 

At another home-wedding this fall in New York, 
two servants were present who had been in the 
family for over forty years. 

Two generations ago such prolonged and faith- 
ful service was common, even in the Northern 
States. Young girls were “bound” to house- 


holders, to remain until they were of age. They 


generally were made efficient housekeepers, and | 


stayed until they married, and even afterward, 
retaining a deep, sincere affection and interest in 
the family, coming back at any household emer- 
gency, or in times of sickness, death, marriage, 
or birth, as humble, efficient, faithful and always 
welcome friends. 

Ladies are apt to complain that there is no trace 
of that old patriarchal relation left now; that the 
people who work for us and with whom we are 
thrown into intimate daily intercourse are but 
hirelings and can be nothing else. The sole tie 
between us and them is work and wages—nothing 
more. 

The daughters of the house, soon to be heads 
of other households, echo this ery, and treat 
Irish Biddy or German Greta as if they were ma- 
chines, bound to perform certain work for so 
much per day. 

In answer to this popular theory we have a little 
incident to tell. 

A lady living in one of our Atlantic seaboard 
cities, dependent on intelligence-oftices for “help,” 
like the rest of unlucky housekeepers, received 
last Christmas over a hundred and fifty gifts, 
most of them mere trifles costing only a few 
cents. They were from her servants, her milk- 
man, butcher, grocer, the old woman with an 
apple-stand at the corner, the postman who 
brought her letters, and they were all efforts to 
express their love and gratitude for kindnesses 
she had shown them. 

“How can you take an interest in everybody— 
even the plumber ?” somebody asked her. 

“I remember that we are of one family, and 
that the love that finds and meets a human need 
is the true service of God.” 

This seemed hardly a full explanation, for duty 
without love is a cold word. She seemed to see 
that something was wanting, and she added, 
frankly ,— 

‘And I love them for the good I find in them; 
I love them for themselves.” 

The relation between employer and servant may 
be as faithful and close as it evcr was, provided 
nistresses go back to the early Christian teachings 





| and to the ways of their ancestors, and become 
the house-mother. 

And these are the true relations of life, and 
yield the largest happiness. A narrow life is as 
small in its joys as in its final results. 





DESERT LAND ACT. 
The plains, valleys and plateaux in the far interior 
of the continent, lying on both sides of the Rocky 
| Mountain ranges, and between them and the Sierras, 
are for the most part too dry for farming without 
artificial means of wetting the ground. 
enough rainfall to supply sufficient moisture for crops 
to mature. This is the case with much of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming and Nevada, 
most of Montana and Idaho, and considerable areas of 
Oregon and Washington. Some portions of this vast 
region are covered with bunch-grass or buffalo-grass, 
| and others support no better vegetation than the vile- 
— sage-brush, or its cousin, the grease-wood, | 
lor, still worse, the ugly pads of the prickly-pear | 
leactus. ‘The soil is good enough; indeed, it is for the | 
most part quite rich where not too strongly impreg- 
nated with alkali, but nature is chary of her rainfall, 
and refuses to send the life-giving showers in the 
season when the farmer wants them to make his grain 
grow. The only way to farm in such regions is by 
irrigation, and to encourage settlers to redeem the 
sterile land by digging ditches and bringing water 
upon it, Congress passed, not many years ago, what 
is known as the “Desert Land Act.” 


THE 


The claimant under the Desert Act must file his 
affidavit and those of two witnesses, declaring that 
the tract he describes is in fact desert land, incapable 
of cultivation without irrigation. He must also pay 
in advance twenty-five cents per acre. At the end of 
three years he “proves up.”” To do this, he makes 
affidavit, with two witnesses, that he has brought 
water upon the land, in accordance with the law, 
mays one dollar per acre, and gets a patent. If he 
1as watered only a portion of the mile-square tract, 
he can prove up on the forty-acre tracts that he has 
actually reclaimed, pay for them only, and get his 
title. If a portion of the tract is bluff land, inacces- 
sible to ditches, the Government throws it in with the | 
rest. } 

Farming by irrigation is only practicable in moun- | 
tain countries, in little strips of valieys, or on plains 
traversed by rivers which can be diverted from their 
courses so as to yield a portion of their waters for the 
benefit of the neighboring fields. It is a laborious | 
method of agriculture, and is as old as civilization in 
the valley of the Nile. The Mormons were the first 
to practise it in this country. 

There are great advantages in this method of farm- 
ing. The farmer supplies his fields with just as much 
moisture us is needed to bring his crops along in the 
best condition. He gets about twice as much grain 
to the acre as is raised in regions where dependence 
is placed on the rain. Thus he is much more than 
repaid for the labor of irrigation, besides being freed 
from all risk of losing his crops. 

Let us see how an irrigated wheat-field is managed. 
The main ditch that supplies it with water may be 
many miles long, and jointly owned by several farm- 
ers; or it may be the property of a corporation, which 
sells the water to the farmers, as is done extensively | 
in California and Colorado; or it may come out of 2 
stream near by, and be owned solely by a single 
farmer. 

The land cultivated must have a gradual slope. The 
water is conducted in a large ditch along the upper 
side of the field, and from this smaller ditches are 
scooped out with a plough across the field at intervals 
of a few yards. These are usually made after the 
crop is put in. When the farmer finds the soil getting 
dry and the grain looking thirsty, he goes over the 
field with a hoe and spade, damming up the cross- 
ditches, into which he has first let the water from his 
large ditch, and thus, with a great deal of pains and 
skill, gradually flooding the whole surface, until it is 
thoroughly soaked. Usually this process is gone 
through twice during the growing season. If there 
are rains in June, one irrigation may suffice, but in 
dry seasons three are necessary. 

An irrigated field of wheat presents a beautiful | 
appearance, the stalks grow so thickly and so evenly, 
the heads being nearly on a level. Every stalk has 
| had all the moisture it needed, and has done its best. | 
| Farmers in irrigated valleys in the West believe that | 
| the water has a fertilizing property, and say that land 
| watered by ditches does not wear out nearly as soon 
as cultivated by the aid of rainfall. 











Gn | 


HOSPITAL FOR MONKEYS. 


chanced to leave my work-box with my silver thimble, 
needles and scissors in it. When I returned the con- 
tents were nowhere to be found. Aminah, my native 
maid, was called and questioned. She at once replied, 
‘I really don’t know; but,’ she added, ‘I noticed a 
crow looking very hard at you, miss, and he must have 
carried them off as keepsakes.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘why 
should a crow want a keepsake from me?’ ‘Oh!’ said 
| Aminah, ‘can you not guess, my lady?’ ‘No, Aminah,’ 
said I, ‘I can not guess.’ 


“*Then,’ said the young woman, holding down her 
head and looking sideways at me, ‘I'll tell you. The 
moment I saw that crow looking at you, miss, so 
tenderly, I said to myself, “Poor, poor fellow! I am 
sorry for you; you must have been one of her most 
ardent admirers in a former state of existence,” and 
now I see, miss, that I was right, for he must have 
carried off your thimble and scissors as keepsakes.’ 

“Comical as this idea of the disappearance of scis- 
sors and thimble was, and much as Fineahes at it, I 
kept a sharp look-out for my little odds and ends of | 
property, and though I lost many things in the same 
way, I have never till this day been able to discover 
whether the thief was my little maid, Aminah, or 
that crow, my admirer of a former state of exist- 
ence. 

“Th> doctrine of transmigration of souls was the 
secret which wound up as with a key the strange 
and absurd lives of these Indian people and set every- 
thing in motion. 

“For instance, a monkey was not a monkey to them, 
but a king or a queen in disguise, who was doing 
penance for some sin committed in a former state of 
existence, and so on to the end of the chapter on 
animal life in India. Never did I fully realize how 
deep-rooted was this faith of the transmigration of 
human into animal souls until I visited the ‘Pinjra- 
| pool,’ or Jain hospital for animals at Bombay. 

“The Jains, as my young readers must know, are a 
large and very wealthy denomination in India, the 
followers of one Jainah, a very great saint, who spent 
his life in doing good to men and animals alike. Their 
chief peculiarity is their belief in transmigration of 
souls, which leads them to carry their respect and 
tenderness for animal life to an extreme and even 
ludicrous point. 

“A pious Jain will not even speak without holding 
his hand before his mouth so as to avoid the danger 
of swallowing the smallest and most minute insect in 
the air. When he walks abroad a fine piece of mus- 
lin is bound across his mouth, that he may not inhale 
any kind of insect life, and thus commit the deadly 
sin of feeding upon some great ancestor, concealed 

| pro tem. in a fly or mosquito. He carries with him a 
short broom and a bag of roasted peas. The latter is 
| his food, and with the former he sweeps the ground 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


There is not | 


| trates. 


| a drink of water, and then I set down under an oak- 
| tree in my yard”—— 


| fifteen minutes or so, and I see our cow while I set 


“One day, in India,” says Mrs. Leonowens, “I | fence hadn’t been down, that cow wouldn’t have done 


N. 
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| before him as he walks along, or when he sits down, | “He throws himself into the occasion, whatever it 


so as to avoid treading or sitting on an insect. 


“The Pinjrapool was a large but plain building | 


neurly a mile in extent. 
| 
| then passed into a kind of lodge for rats and mice. The | 
| entire floor here was perforated with holes. Every- 
where were flat dishes full of grain and water. 


| 
“We visited th« department for infirm cows, and | 


The | 


may be, with his whole heart,” said another. 

“He is an eager, vivid fellow, full of joy, bubbling 
over with spirits. His sympathies are quick as an 
electric flash. When he comes into a room, every 
man feels as if he had taken a tonic and had a new 
lease of life,’’ said the third. 


The above incident is a fact. Such men are born, 


keeper made a peculiar noise, such as ‘Chue! chue!’ | not made, and we meet but few of them. Yet the 


at which out ran hosts of big and little rats, and | 
gathered fearlessly about him, as if he were one of | 
themselves. 

“We as through sick wards for donkeys, horses, 
| goats, elephants, etc., and by-and-by we came to a high 
fence. A little gate opened and admitted us into the 
queerest place of all. 

“This was the monkey hospital. 

‘“‘Here were upwards of a hundred or more sick, 
old, infirm, and weather-beaten-looking monkeys. 
The Baboon, with its long face, dog-like tusks and 
| great cheek-pouches; the Orang-outang, from three 
to four feet high, limping about with a stick in its 
| hand; the Ape; the Gibbon, with its strange face en- 
circled with long hair, and its long lean arms; the 
| Kahan, or nose-monkey of Ceylon, so called from the 
extraordinary length of its nose; with a great many 
other varieties, big and little, screaming, climbing, 
jumping and chattering, each at its own sweet will 
and pleasure.” 


4 — - 
For the Companion. 
AT ANCONA. 


Where fair Ancona lifts her walls 
On Adriatic waters blue; 
And sunset’s last ee ray 
Glints with red gold cerulean hue 
Of foam-kissed wave, there floats a song 
From sweet-voiced women on the main, 
Italian heart-song, thrilling clear, 
That echoes back a glad refrain. 


Mio caro, night draws near, 
Twilight lets her curtain fall; 

Yet. though heavy seas divide, 

Heart to heart may softly call: 

aints preserve my sailor-lad, 

As he roams o’er silvery sea: 

Night-wind take my message hence, 
Sear his answer back to me. 


Ss: 






The song floats on, its music swells, 
Then dies away in echo sweet, 

While murmuring wind and singing wave 
The happy cadence soft repeat: 

And o'er the gold-touched billows fair 
Then sailor-voices take the strain, 

And answer comes through gloaming mist, 
In second stanza’s sweet refrain, 





Mio caro, though apart, 
Close your eyes in happy sleep, | 
Bending from the land of dreams, 
Angels fair love’s vigils keep. 
Stars shine softly through the blue, 
Faded is the sunset light. 
Yet, o'er darkling waters wide, | 
Heart to heart may say good-night. | 
CALLIE L, BONNEY, 


+> 





EXPLICIT. 


In giving testimony in court, or in stating one’s | 
case to a lawyer, a witness should be direct in his 
statements. But it is possible to be too definite in 
giving minor details, as the following incident illus- 
An old couple from the country called upon a 
lawyer in the city, wishing to retain him as counsel 
in a case.in which they were the defendants, a neigh- 


| bor having sued them for damages done his young 


orchard by an unruly cow belongi.g to the old people. 

“State the simple facts in the case,” 
ney. 

“Well,” began the old gentleman, “it was ’bout 
nine o’clock in the morning, and’””—— 

“Now, pa,” interrupted the old lady, mildly, “it 
wa’n’t no nine o’clock; it lacked a full five minutes 
of it, I know, because’’-—— 

“T said it was ’bou/ nine, Loocindy,” said the old 
gentleman. “I’d come in from my tater-patch to get 


said the attor- 








“Pa Jackson, it was the airly June apple-tree you 
set under.” 


“Oh well, ma, mebbe it was. Anyhow, I set there 


there,—she’s a dun cow, —and”—— 
“Pa, she vint all dun; the end of her tail’s white. 
You better let me tell it.” | 
“Oh pshaw, Loocindy, don’t bother me so much! | 
You mix me all up.” | 
“Well, now, pa, you know that cow’s tail is white.” | 
“Well, what if itis? Whatif it was green? Her 
tail don’t figger in the case. She didn’t break down 
that apple-tree with her tail. Let me be now, Loo- 
cindy. Well, mister, she’s a gentle cow, that don’t 
break down fences nor jump over ’em. If that man’s 


no mischief. She aint a hooky cow or” 

“Pa, the truth’s got to be told in this case. 
hooked me head over heels once.” 

| Well, la now, Loocindy, you know that was when 

| you let the dog follow you out to where her calf was.”” 

“Well, tell the story straight. Of course she aint a 
reg’lar hooker, but she h’isted me an’ the dog that | 
time, and vou can’t give out that she aint never 
hooked anybody.” 

“Well, well, Loocindy, now let me go on. I see the 
cow get into the field, and I jumped up and ran out 
the gate with”—— 

“Pa, that aint right.” 

“What aint right, Loocindy?” 

“You didn’t go out the gate.” 

“Oh pshaw, Loocindy, you know I?—— 

“You clim the fence, pa, an’ I saw you with my 
own eyes.” 
| Well, well, well, what if I did?” 

“Well, if vou clim the fence, you didn’t go out the | 
gate, that’s all. We've got to stick to facts, or we'll 
lose our ease.” 

“T’m telling facts.” 

“You aint, pa.” 

*Loocindy!” 

“Pa Jackson, if von get excited, you'll mix things 
up so nobody can make head nor tail of ’em. I reckon 
I’d better tell the facts myself, seein’ as I remember 
*em better’n you do.” 





She 


SS 


IN EARNEST. 


At adinner given recently in London, two travel- 
ling correspondents of the great English journals, 
“globe-trotters,” as they call themselves, happened to 
meet. Their host was a man who, for love of sport, 
had, like themselves, visited every quarter of the 
world, and conversed with all kinds of men. The 


| who had seen the novel ferry, asked,— 


| grene set in. 





conversation happened to fall on the qualities of men 
as companions. 





“We have all been over the same ground, and it 
has covered most of the principal cities of three con- 
tinents,” said one of the guests. “Suppose we each | 
write on a slip of paper the name of the man whom | 
we have met that we would consider the most agree- 
able companion.” 

It was done, and when the papers were opened, the 
same name was found on each. It was that of a 
| prominent lawyer in Melbourne, Australia. 

“T knew that would be the result,” said the host. 

A guest who had never visited Melbourne, and had 
not met this prince of good comrades, asked curiously 
| about his gifts, and learned, to his surprise, that he 

was not exceptionally learned or witty. 

“He makes the best of everything,” said one. 





| 





\ 


youngest of our readers have felt the difference be- 
tween the chilly, lethargic atmosphere which sur- 
rounds an indifferent, selfish person, and the glow 
and stimulus which comes from every look and word 
of the whole-hearted, live man, who gives himself up 
to the demand of each moment as it comes. 

It is within the scope of each boy’s effort to avoid 
that indolent, flabby, half-hearted habit of mind and 
body which makes all life a failure. 

“Be earnest!” says Kingsley. 

“Do what thou dost as if the stake were heaven, 
And this thy last deed ere the judgment day!” 
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COURTEOUS. 


Thomas Jefferson was by nature a gentleman; even 
French courtiers admired his polished manners, while 
the humblest could not but revere the man whose 
considerate courtesy put them at ease in his presence. 
“You replace Dr. Franklin, I hear,” said the French 
minister, Count de Vergennes, to Mr. Jefferson, who 
had been sent to Paris to relieve our most popular 
representative. “I succeed him; no man can replace 
him,” replied the American. It is not surprising that 
the man who made this felicitous reply should be es- 
teemed by the most polite court in Europe. 


One day, while he was President, as Mr. Jefferson 
and his grandson were riding in a carriage, they met 
a slave, who respectfully took off his hat and bowed. 
‘The President returned the salutation by raising his 
- but the grandson paid no attention to the negro’s 
civility. 

“Thomas,” said the grandfather, with a reproach- 
ful look, “do you permit a slave to be more of a gen- 
tleman than yourself?” 

When his slaves heard that their considerate mas- 
ter was approaching his home after a long residence 
in Paris, they met him, dressed in their holiday attire, 
at the foot of Monticello, surrounded the carriage, 
detached the horses, and with shouts of joy, dragged 
the coach to the lawn in front of the house. As 
“Massa Jefferson” stepped from the carriage, he was 
— by sinewy arms and borne up the steps into his 
home. 

On another occasion, while riding on horseback, in 
company with two young men, he came to a creek so 


| swollen by a sudden shower that the water was up to 


the saddle-girths. 

A man standing on the bank, with a saddle on his 
shoulders, looked at the young men as they rode into 
the stream, but said nothing. As Mr. Jefferson came 
along, the stranger asked if he could not be allowed 
to mount behind and thus be carried across. 

The President reined his horse up to a stone; the 
man mounted and, when across, dismounted, ex- 
pressed his thanks, and walked away. Several men, 


“What made you let the young men pass, and why 


| did you ask the old gentleman?” 


“Wal, if vou want to know, I’li tell you. I reckon 
a man carries ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ in his face. The young 
chaps’ faces said ‘No,’ the old un’s ‘Yes’.”” 

“It isn’t every one,” said one of the party, “who 
would have asked the President of the United States 
for a ride behind him.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say that was Tom Jeffer- 
son, do you? Wal, he’s a fine fellow, any way. 
What will Polly say, when I tell her I have rid be- 
hind President Jefferson? She'll say I voted for the 
right man.” 


42> 
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FORGIVEN. 


The Christian religion is fraternal. Its primitive 
disciples saluted each other with a holy kiss, the 
Oriental symbol of brotherhood. The symbol was 
no unmeaning sign, for each disciple held his property 
under a mortgage of charity. Almsgiving was a 
grace, for all were brethren. He who lacked this 
grace was not compelled to assume it, because there 
must be the willing mind before there could be the 
gracious deed. He was made to feel that his grasp 
was higher than his reach. 





Is this spirit of fraternization, the logical outcome 
of the Christian faith, dead? Does the sentiment of 
brotherhood now triumph over conventional station? 
What is the reply of this story? 

Not a great many years ago an English earl wounded 
his foot while cutting down a tree. It was a severe 
wound, and not unattended with danger to life. But 
the best of medical skill had brought him through the 
worst, and the wound was rapidly healing, when, one 
day, an awkward footman let fall a heavy book down 
upon the wound. 

The fall undid the healing, opened the wound afresh, 
and brought on a last state worse than the first. Gan- 
The earl, a young man, heard from his 
physician that he must die in the vigor of his days. 

But the saint within him was more powerful than his 
love of life. Sending for the rector of the parish, he 
asked that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper might 
be administered to him and at the same time to the 
footman. 

The man was brought into the sick chamber, and 
the dying nobleman, seeing the servant’s grief, spent 
most precious moments in persuading him not to 
grieve for his involuntary homicide. Then there was 
“holy communion” between master and servant, end- 
ing with the prayer that says, “Forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors.” 

Every circumstance recalled the ‘Last Supper’— 
the shadow of death, the forgiveness of injuries, and 
the sentiment of brotherhood. 

To such a spirit death was peace. 


FOUND HIS FAULT. 


Some persons’ conceptions of Christian conduct are 
as absurd as that of a very penurious old woman, who 
was invited to tea at the home of a family with whom 
a very worthy and dearly beloved clergyman was 
staying. He was a man of remarkable purity of 
character and gentleness of manner, and was univer- 
sally loved and respected. 


After tea he excused himself, on account of a head- 
ache, and went to his own room. 

“Were you not greatly pleased with him?” asked 
the lady of the house of this old lady, after the min- 
ister had retired. 

“Oh, purty well,” was the doubtful reply. 

“I knew you would be,” said the lady, warmly. 
“He is one of the loveliest Christian characters I ever 
met.” 

“But he aint perfect,”’ was the cold reply. 

“Oh no, perhaps not. None of us is absolutely 
perfect, but I really think Mr. B—— comes nearer 
perfection than any man I ever met in my life.” 

“Well, that may be, yet he has his faults.” 

“He has never revealed them here,” said the lady, 
a little irritated. ‘‘And I am sure he would try very 
hard to overcome them if they were pointed out.” 

“Well,” said this discoverer of faults, “everybody 
has their own way of thinkin’, but when I see a man, 
as I saw that man to-night, put two heapin’ teaspoons 
of sugar in one cup of tea, why, I’ve got my own idee 
*bout his Christianity, now that’s what I have.” 

“That is not » great fault,” said the host. 

But the old lady shook her cap solemnly, 



































For the Companion. 


STAR PICTURES. 


Did you know there were two babies 
*Mong the stars up in the sky? 

“No, you didn’t!” Well, you’ll study 
All about it by-and-by. 


How they named the dear 
star babies 
“Gemini,” for “twins,” you 
know; 
How they called the big bull 
“Taurus,” 
And the scorpion‘‘Scorpio.” 
There are others, oh!so many, 
You could see them in the 
skies 
{f, that drowsy Sandman 
didn’t 
Throw his dust into your 
eyes. 


ee ee 
For the Companion. 
CHRISTOPHER. 


This story is about my 
cat. 
Aunt Esther says boys 
shouldn’t like cats, and she 
calls me a girl-boy because 


Ido. ButI don’t care. I 
don’t like any cat but 
Christopher. 


Christopher is my cat’s 
name—Christopher Colum- 
bus. That’s because she’s 
always trying to find out 
about things. I call her 
Chris for short. 

Now I'll tell about her. 
It’s every word true, and 
I'll leave it to anybody if 
she isn’t pretty smart—for 
a cat. 

Once I was sick. It was 
in the spring-time, and the 
birds sang mornings. I 
could hear them, but I 
couldn’t see them, for they 
kept the blinds all shut. I 
don’t mean the birds, but 
mamma and the folks. 

It was the measles I had. 
Sometimes I cried about it, 
because I couldn’t go out 
and see the birds and ev- 
erything. And one day in 
popped Chris, with a yel- 
low-bird in her mouth. 
She didn’t so much as try 


to eat it. She let it go. 
and it flew round and 


round and round the room 
like a streak of sunshine. 

I forgot to cry, I was so 
pleased. And Chris sat 
there, washing her face 
and watching. And after 
a while mamma opened the 
door and let the bird fly 
away. 

Now how did Chris know 
I wanted to go out and see 
the birds? I'd like to have 
you tell me. 

That's one thing. 

When my brother Wil- 
lie was a little bit of a 
baby, Chris used to put 
mice in the cradle with 
him. 

A good many of them 
were live ones. 

Once she put a toad, and 
that scared Miss Peterkin 
almost to death. She went 
to take up Willie, and out 
hopped the toad. I tell 
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! somebody laughed, and mamma opened the door, 
and there stood the minister! 
| Mamma told him about Chris ringing the bell, 
and he said he wouldn’t take a hundred dollars for 
her if she were bis cat. 
Now mamma opens the door every time. 
Christopher goes fishing. What do you think 
‘of that? I wouldn’t believe it, if papa hadn’t 
seen her, himself. 
There’s a brook runs through our hay-field. 
| It’s a little brook and not deep. 
| One morning when papa was going to his work, 
he saw Chris sitting on the bank, looking in. 
She kept twitching her tail faster and faster. 
| Papa stood still and watched. 
Pretty soon Chris made a jump, quick as a cat, 
| into the brook. She hardly got her toes wet, but 
she caught the fish. Papa said it was quite a 








large one—for such a small brook. And Chris | 


ate it. 

I’ve kept the best for the last; that’s the way 
Aunt Esther does when she has company to sup- 
per. 

Last winter Christopher saved our house from 
burning up. 

In the night she waked papa, scratching and 
clawing on the bed. And-as soon as papa was 
awake he smelled smoke. He hopped up and ran 
out into the sitting-room. The floor was afire 
all round the stove, but papa put it out. 

He said the stove-door must have come open 
and let some coals out; and most likely the house 
would have burned if it hadn’t been for Christo- 
pher. 

Wouldn’t you think any boy ought to like such 
a cat? 


' 
| 
| 
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1. 


CHARADE. 


When softly to the forest floor 
The falling leaves begin to quiver, 








you, she screeched like a good fellow! 


But Chris never put things in his cradle unless 


Willie cried. Wasn’t that funny ? 


She rings the door-bell just like anybody— 


Christopher does. 


One baking-day she rung it, and mamma took 
her hands out of the dough and washed them, 
and put on a clean apron and went to the door; 
and there was Chris! And mamma was provoked 
as anything, and said she wouldn’t open the door 


for her again. 


A little while afterwards the bell rang, and be- 
cause Chris wasn’t under the stove, mamma was 
sure it was she. So she didn’t go till, pretty soon, 


the bell rang again. 


Then mamma grabbed a curtain-stick and went 
into the entry and sang out, “If you don’t stop| to tease her. One night, he suddenly blew out a | 


For the Companion. 
IN THE NURSERY. 


Such a very sad time in the nursery, 
And all because baby was ill; 

The music-box there on the table 
Was keeping surprisingly still. 


The rocking-chair creaked very sadly, 
The clock had a low, mournful tick; 

And everything up in the nursery 
Said plainly, ‘The baby is sick.” 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





swer. She has a roguish uncle, who loves dearly 


ringing that bell, I'll give you a whipping!” And | lamp. 





A certain little girl is very quick with an an- | 


“Why, where did the light go?” 
opening his eyes wide at Edna. 


one, promptly. 

One afternoon Julie went to the pond with Aunt 
Belle, to find some cat’s-tails. They were not very 
plenty, and Aunt Belle began to despair; but 
pretty soon Julie’s bright eyes discovered a bunch 
of very small ones. She gave a little cry of de- 
light. 


he asked, | 


| 





“O auntie, I’ve found some!” she called. ‘‘Some 


kitten’s-tails, auntie!” 


“T’m ’fraid of the dark!” said Baby, snuggling 


up to mamma one night. 
“Why ?” asked mamma. 
**’Cause it comes so close to me.” 


My first a gauzy veil hangs 
o’er 
The glowing world and hill 
and river. 


One quarter of your life you'll 
see, 
If rightly you can read my 
second; 
But fifty years the whole will 
e 
When thus your years are 
truly reckoned. 


My whole beneath November 
skies 
The squirrel never has neg- 
ected, 
And looking in your bonny 
eyes, 
Perchance I'll see 
whole reflected. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


my 


The following stanza was 
written by James Russell 
Lowell about a noted poet, 
who was born on January 
19th, 1809, and died on Oct. 
7th, 1849: 


“hen .o.e. P.e, .i-h i. r.v.n, 
-i.e .a.n.b. R.d.e, 
-h.e.-f.f.h. 0. hom .e.i.s, on. 
t.o-.i.t.s .h.e. f.d.e; 
-h. hos .r.t.e. sum. tig. q.ie 
ch. b.s. 0. t.e.r cid, 
.u. te .e.r. 8.m. how .e.m. a.l 
-e.2.d 0.t .y .h. mon. .”” 


3. 


VASE. 
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Merit; reality; 
round; 

i a bird; a coin; a 
bound; 

A vowel; an Indian tribe; 
renowned. 


dignified ; 


A famous lawyer, with genius 
aglow, 

Born October Ist, eighty-sev- 
en years ago. 


4. 
COMBINATION ACROSTICS. 


The finals of the first dou- 
ble acrostic form the primals 
of the second. The finals of 
the second form the primals 
of the third. Each double 
acrostic has cross words of 
seven letters. 


No. 1. 


1, A vegetable. 2, Violent 
straining or stretching. 3, 
An awakening. 4, A plat- 
form to speak from. 5, A 
low evergreen tree. 6, One 
who goes to see another. 7, 
Profane. 8, The string for 
fastening ashoe. 9, A rheu- 
matic pain about the back. 
10, Escape by artifice. 

Primals — A battle fought 
on Oct. 8, 1862. 

Finals—An English states- 
man who died on Oct. 17, 65. 


No. 2, 


1, Giving form. 2, Spright- 
ly movement in music. 3, 
The blade of a leaf. 4, A 
large dwelling-house. 5, Part 
of the human face. 6, A 
sailing or rowing match. 7, 
Particular. 8, A military 
wagon. 9, A town in Dick- 
inson County, Iowa. 10, The 
central mass around which 
matter gathers. 

Finals.—An English gen- 
eral who surrendered on Oct. 
19, 1781. 

No. 3. 


1, Fretting or raging. 2, 
To restrain by fear. 3, One 
who reviews. 4, A secret 


medicine. 5, A townin Marion County, Oregon. 6, 


Sale of goods to the highest bidder. 


7, A small hare. 


&, A character in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice.” 
“It goed out, be course,” answered the little pe Poe last name of a celebrated poetess. 10, A situ- 


Finals—An American battle fought on Oct. 4, 1777. 


CYRIL DEANE. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. M-other; T-slam; C-limber; H-asp; A-corn; 
E-bony; L-earning; M-IX; A-bridge; S-wing.— 
MICHAELMAS. 

2WHAITE FIELD 

AGLGtvs SNEER 
LEERS DEVON 
SNIPE ertwves 
TRARS LABOR 
3. Samuel Adams, Boston, Harvard, Declaration, 


Independence, Massachusetts Constitution, Gover- 
nor, State, Boston, ‘drinks little, eats temperately,”’ 
“thinks much.” 


4. Bound.aries. 
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For the Companion, 
CHOREA. 


Chorea is the medical name for what is popularly 
known as St. Vitus’s Dance. 

It is a nervous disease, characterized by a succes- 
sion of irregular and involuntary movements of the 
muscles. ‘These may be slight, or they may be fear- 
fully and fatally violent. 

In its most common form, it is largely limited to 
the age between six and sixteen. Those most liable 
to it are girls; the naturally nervous, the ill-fed. 
Persons living in the city are more subject to the dis- 
ease than those living in the country. 

Fright or some other powerful emotion may be the 
exciting cause. The seat of it is a nerve centre (at 
the base of the brain) that presides over the muscu- 
lar movements of the body. This may not necessarily 
be diseased, but only have become impaired in vigor. 
The movements generally cease during sleep. For a 
time they are often confined to one side of the body. 

The condition comes on gradually, and at first its 
character may be wholly unsuspected. The person 
may simply seem a little nervous, or there may be a 
slight twitching of the mouth or eyes, a hitching of 
the shoulder, a jerk of the head, a shuffling of the 
foot, a twist of the body, or a sudden bending of a 
finger. At a later stage may come incessant grimaces 
and contortions. 

Most cases in childhood tend to recovery within 
about two months, and require little more than full 
rest and nourishing food. Of course all exciting 
causes must be removed. It should be recognized, 
and subjected to rigid treatment early, for it tends to 
become chronic if allowed to continue beyond three 
months. 

Dr. Octavius Sturges, of England, who, as physi- 
cian to a hospital for sick children, has had over two 
hundred cases under his care, says he finds about one 
in six due to over-excitement at school. Of eighteen 
recent cases, two had been excited and sleepless in 
prospect of a severe school examination; her lessons 
had allowed one no time to play, but had kept her at 
her books until nine o’clock at night. Poorly-fed 
children and those living in sunless tenement-houses 
are especially liable to the disease. 

ines 
YOUNG ORANGE GROVES. 

An article in the Chautauquan by C. M. Snyder, 
gives a pleasing view of orange culture, and of native 
orange-groves: “In the hummock lands of Florida 
the native orange-groves are found. These were 
originally so dense that in some places it was almost 
impossible to make way through them. Some of the 
most profitable groves were made by thinning out 
these sour stumps and budding those remaining with 
the sweet orange. Those taken up are re-planted on 
pine land, and budded. 


“A natural grove in its wild state isa beautiful sight, 
as itis generally found in the heart of some heavily 
wooded section, where through the veils of hanging 
moss with which the trees are covered, peep the 
golden fruit and snowy blossoms. The native orange- 
tree is an unsymmetrical growth, probably so from 
being crowded and shut up among larger and over- 
hanging trees. From the time it is budded, how. 
ever, and receives light, circulation, and room to ex- 
pand, it makes the shapeliest of trees. A bearing 
orange-tree is about equal in size to our larger apple- 
trees, and can be easily made to grow in a globular 
form so that, when a number of them are systemati- 
cally arranged, the effect is most beautiful. 

“Hummock land is frequently selected for the 
planting of an orange-grove, as the soil will not re- 
— enriching for five or six years after setting out 
the trees—a great point to the orange-grower. 

“The most satisfactory groves, however, are found 
on pine lands; where, although the soil has to be 
fertilized, are to be seen some of the finest and most 
profitable groves of Florida. 

“In making an orange-grove on pine land, a strip 
of ground is selected on which there is a fair average 
of large pines. This is cleared, fenced, ploughed and 
planted, at a cost of about eighty dollars per acre. 
rhe trees are planted in rows, from twenty to forty 
feet apart, and then commences the slow and often 
tedious process of nursing the seedling trees into 
maturity. When five-vear-old sweet stocks are used, 
careful cultivation will bring the grove into bearing 
within five or six years from the planting; and when 
five-year-old sour stocks are planted and budded, a 
grove can be made to bear about two years sooner. 

“While the care of a growing grove is interesting 
and delightful work to one who enters into it ear- 
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naan, Nand it is also beneneiiitinn, or must be when good 
and speedy results are reached. The plough is kept 
lightly going between the rows, and is followed by 
the harrow, for it is necessary to subdue the grass so 
that all available nourishment may be absorbed b 
the tree. When the ground is thus kept clean, the 
roots reach out more rapidly, and the tree will show 
in accelerated growth the difference between clean 
and negligent culture. A great many orange-grow- 
ers mulch heavily by making a covering of pine- 
needles about the roots of the trees. 

‘During the latter part of February the groves of 
Florida are in blossom—a period never to be forgotten 
by those who have experienced its delights. The 
weather has not yet lost the agreeable temperateness 
produced by the influence of lingering winter at the 
North, and this, together with the,countless blossoms, 
| 80 pe erfect both in formation and fragrance, forms one 
of Florida’s most attractive features. The fragrance 
| from a large grove in blossom is almost overpower- 
| ing. 

“The most interesting event in connection with an 
orange-grove, for more reasons than one, is when the 
| fruit begins to ripen. Certain varieties ripen in the 

| latter part of August, but the majority of the crop is 
ready for picking from the last of October until Jan- 
uary. This is the period selected by shrewd land- 
agents for bringing investors to inspect a grove; for 
if ever one desires to own what his eyes behold, an 
orange-grove with its golden crop certainly prompts 
the desire. 





———— 
SHREWD BUFFALOES. 


The tame buffaloes of India are said to possess an 
unusually intelligent nature, notwithstanding their 
rough exterior. An English traveller, who has made 
the passage up the Brahma-pootra, relates an instance 
of mathematical calculation on the part of these ani- 
mals such as must have been amusing to witness, as 
it is entertaining to read. 


“Once,” he says, ‘while our party were awaiting 
the arrival of a steamer coming down the river, 
wanting something wherewith to occupy our minds, 
we became interested in watching the behavior of a 
herd of buffaloes belonging toa neighboring village. 
We remarked that each morning, about six o’clock, 
the whole herd swam across the river from the oppo- 
site side, the bull considerably in advance leading the 
way, followed by the matrons with their calves by 
their sides. 

“Entering the water about half a mile farther up 
on the opposite bank, the strong current washed 
them down to the v illage where they wished to land. 
This was as judicious a calculation of distance and 
power of the current as could have been made by the 
most able mathematician. 

“The river at this point was fully half a mile broad, 
but as there was better feeding-ground on the other 
bank, the animals preferred the swim. After they 
had reached the bank safely there was a halt for a 
few minutes to rest and recover breath. 

“It was a pleasing sight to watch the natural anx- 
iety of each matron for her young one towards the 
end of the swim, when they were beginning to 
tire; the repeated turn of the head to see how the 
youngster was getting on, and the satisfaction when 
at length, wearied with the long journey, the little 
one rested its head upon its mother for support.” 


_———— 


NO USE FOR FORKS. 


A young professor in an Illinois seminary was en- 
gaged to be married to the daughter of a wealthy 
farmer. On the day of the wedding, the bridegroom 
was driving in a buggy over a country road in the di- 
rection of his prospective father-in-law’s house. Not 
familiar with the neighborhood, he stopped in front 
of a dilapidated log-cabin, and inquired of a lank 
man who was leaning against a rail fence,— 


“Ts this the way to Mr. Podder’s?” 

The lank man hitched up his trousers, and said,— 

“Be you goin’ to Podder’s?” 

Yes.”* 

“That’s where the doin’s is to-night. 
goin’ — be hitched.” 

Who" 8 she goin’ to git?” 

“A man named Thompkins,” said the blushing 
bridegroom. 

“Is he any good?” 

“Pretty poor stick, I’ve been told.” 

“Has he got any style?” 

“Not much.” 

“Well,” said the man, with a sigh of relief, “I’m 
glad he’s such a poor shoat, for my gals has got an 
invite to the weddin’, an’ I heard nobody could go 
that couldn’t eat with their forks. My guls can’t eat 
with their forks, but I reckon I'll let ’em go. Pod- 
der’s is two mile straight ahead.”—Chicago News. 


His darter’s 


~~——— 
EXPENSIVE “SASS.” 


Common courtesy costs nothing, whereas gross in- 
civility is sometimes expensive, as illustrated by the 
following incident from the Beacon : 


Boston was at one time the nominal home of Fanny 
Kemble. She spent her summers here and in rural 
Massachusetts. She had engaged a worthy neighbor 
to be her charioteer during the season of one of her 
country sojournings, and they were setiing out on 
their first excursion. 

With kind-hearted loquacity, he was beginning to 
expatiate on the country, the crops, and the history 
of the people around about, when Fanny said, in her 
imperious and dogmatic fashion,— 

“Sir, I have engaged you to drive, not to talk to 
me.’ 

The farmer ceased, pursed up his lips, and kept 
his peace. When the vacation weeks were over, and 
the dame was about to return to town, she sent for 
her Jehu and his bill. Running her eye down its awk- 
ward columns, she paused. 

“What is this item, sir?” said she. 
derstand it.” 

And with equal gravity, he rejoined, ‘“Sass—five 
dollars. don’t often take it, but when I do, I 
charge!” 

The bill was paid, and the tragedienne and the bu- 
colic philosopher were fast friends ever after. 


“T cannot un- 


—~—__—_— 


OFTEN HEARD. 


Tumpi teedle oddle deedle, tiddle idle oddle eedle, too- 
dle eedle oddle eedle oddle um; 

Toopi tumpi dumpi doodle, dummi deedle oddle oodle, 
tidle deedle doodle oodle doodle dum. 


Well, that’s the way it goes. I know the tune very 
well, but I can’t make the words to fitit. You may 
have seen the song somewhere in print. It is having 
arun.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


—————__@— — 


YounG HOUSEKEEPER (to assistant) Have you a 
small hand-bellows for blowing the fire? 

Assistant—Something like that. madam? 

Young Housekeeper—Yes, that will do. If y 
will fill it with wind and stop it up, I'll take it with 
me.— Topical Times. 


“Jeptha,” asked Mrs. Jones, who was writing a let- 
ter home, ‘how do you spell sign?’ 

“S.i-n-e,” answered Jones, who always spells by 
| sound. 
“TI thought there was a ‘g’ in it somewhere,” 
| marked Mrs. Jones, doubtfully. 

“That would make sing of it,” responded her hus- 

| band. “S-i-n-e spells sign.” 
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“100 doses one dollar” is peculiar to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and true of no other medicine. (Adv. 
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Coffee equal to the finest Java and Mocha. (Adv. 
nsinnpinalipininemenees 


the most healthful, strengthening, and invigorating | 
drink, is also the most economical, costing less than one 
cent a cup. 


mended by physicians for its nutritive qualities. [Adv, 


Momaja Coffee. A delicious blend of high grade | 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, while it is | 





=| Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


It is warranted absolutely pure, and com- | 


LEADING PHYSICIANS 


| Of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
| testify to its superior merit as 
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advice and useful information for nursing mothers 
invalids, mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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~ | The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 


‘the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


4a~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Paris 


WE ARE INTRODUCING Bur 
This Celebrated English Laundry Blue in America 


Its Great Strength and Beautiful Color 
Have secured for it the largest sale of any Mgsing te 


the world. We want ever Aanetionn househo! 
know the Excellence and 
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econom: RECK ITT’S 

E. A Sample, sufficient for we vara washings 

sent free on application to THOS. LE NG & 
CO., New Yor N. B.—When writing, Slate give 
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CLUB Tea Af Tatar 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, we, ma 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WH 
TEA SETS 6 7 _e o> s with $10 and ‘ei2 
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SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Mo sets of 44 pieces, or 


88-Rose Tea Se bY 
White Wiaaer Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 
210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade 
Marks, a Light Metallic Seal attached to the 
string, and the Striped Canvas, 
as in the cuts. 
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TO PRESERVE THE SOFTNESS OF FLANNEL GAR- 
MENTS FOLLOW CAREFULLY THESE 
DIRECTIONS FOR WASHING. 





fine. Add sufficient warm water 


solution. 


Don’t wring tightly with the 


Hang them out immediately, 
dry before the fire. 
shrink, 

Never wash flannel in water 


Always use Ivory Soap, it 


proved this. 


There are many white soaps, each 


able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ 





Dissolve thoroughly in boiling water some Ivory Soap, shaved 


to wash the flannels in one by one. 


Don’t rub any soap on the flannels, but knead them well in the 


Don’t rinse them in plain water, use a fresh supply of the solu- 
tion, warm and well blued, for the purpose. 


hands, use a clothes-wringer. The 


freer from water you get these garments the softer they will be. 


if the weather will permit; if not, 


If left to stand wet, the flannel will certainly 


too hot to bear your hand in. 


Never rinse them in cold water. 


is the best, much experience has 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


represented to be “just as good as the 


*Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 


Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 
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For the Companion, 


PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF JOHN 
MARSHALL. 
By John Esten Cooke. 


The name of Chief- Justice Marshall is one 
of the most distinguished in American history. 
He was the intimate friend of Washington and 
an ardent supporter of his administration; but 
derived his chief fame from his action as head 
of the Supreme Court. At a time when the 
authority of the government was a subject of 
bitter discussion, he threw the weight of his great 
intellect in favor of the ‘Federal View,” and these 
decisions of constitutional law have never been 
shaken. 

It is not my intention, however, to speak of 
Marshall’s public career, or his great intellect, 
which excited the admiration of so eminent a man 
even as Judge Story. <A few anecdotes will give 
an idea of his beautiful private character, and 
some of these were related to me by my father, 
who was well acquainted with him. 

He began life with nothing, his father, who was 
a brave soldier, having fifteen children, and a 
very small country property. The family were so 
poor that the daughters used thorns instead of 
pins in their dresses. But Colonel Marshall gave 
them all a good education, and many became 
distinguished. 

Young John fought at the battle of ‘Great 


Bridge” as a second lieutenant, and after serving } lated, among others an 


in the Northern campaigns, studied law and began 
the practice. From the first his suecess was re- 
markable, and after acting as envoy to France, 
he entered Congress, was then made Chief Justice, 
and established his great reputation. 

What endeared Marshall to everybody was his 
simplicity and kindness of heart. The bitter 
orator, John Randolph, said of him, “I know the 
goodness of his heart; I believe that, like my uncle 
Toby, he would not even hurt a fly.” And my 
father’s description of his manner was, ‘His 
sweetness of nature was so delightful that it was 
like going into sunshine to enter his presence.” 

His whole appearance was plain and rustic in the 
highest degree. He wore blue yarn stockings, and 
a suit of black, which was often dingy, and on 
horseback it was impossible to distinguish him 
from the humblest countryman, even when he was 
Chief-Justice of the United States. 

He hada farm a few miles from Richmond, to 
which he rode whenever he had leisure; and a 
friend met him one morning riding in that di- 
rection, with a bag of clover-seed on the saddle in 
front of him. It was his habit to do his own 
marketing. It was the custom in Richmond, as 
late as the middle of this century, for some of the 
most distinguished citizens to attend to this in 
person, among whom I remember Benjamin Wat- 
kins Leigh, formerly United States Senator in the 
times of Jackson. 

Marshall was once at market and heard a well- 
dressed stranger complaining that he could get no 
one to carry home a turkey for him. Marshall 
offered to carry it, and did so, accompanying him 
to his house, when the stranger proposed to pay 
him, but he declined and walked on. Something 
about him seemed to excite the suspicion of the 
stranger, and he said to a person passing,— 

“Who is that old fellow who brought home my 
turkey ?” The reply was,— 

“He is the Chief-Justice of the United States, 
and he brought home your turkey to teach you 
to attend to your own business.” 

My friend Dr. Hay related to me another 
amusing anecdote of Marshall’s simplicity. The 
doctor’s father when a boy was employed as a 
copyist in the clerk’s office, and was sent one morn- 
ing with a bundle of papers to Marshall’s resi- 
dence. Having reached the square old mansion, 
which is still standing not far from the capitol, he 
knocked at the door, and the great judge opened 
it, walking in his stocking-feet, in order not to 
disturb his invalid wife. The youth was very 
much abashed at being thus suddenly confronted 
by the famous Chief-Justice, who gravely invited 
him to come into his study, and wait while he 
examined the papers. 

The boy followed in fear and trembling, and 
the judge looked over the papers. Then he care- 
fully folded them up, turned round to the shrink- 
ing boy, and said,— 

“Your name is Jimmy Hay, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir,” faltered the boy. 

“Well, Jimmy,” continued Marshall, rising 
slowly, with a friendly smile, ‘let us go into the 
backyard and have a game of marbles.” 

I have no doubt he enjoyed the game of marbles 
as much as the boy; but his favorite pastime was 
to play quoits at Buchannan’s Spring, in the 
western suburbs of Richmond. The place was a 
sort of pleasure-ground, used for picnics and club 
meetings, especially of the Quoit Club, of which 
Marghail was a distinzuished member. 











It was the habit of the members of the bar, after 
the adjournment of court, to meet in this subur- 
ban retreat; and with coats off, pitch quoits (pro- 
nounced guates) like a party of school-boys. 
Marshall’s ardor was great, and he is said to 
have been the soul of the company. If there was 
a question whether his quoit or another player’s 
was nearest the ‘“‘meg,” his friends always in- 
sisted that he was the winner, and it was so de- 
cided. 

These boyish sports were no doubt resorted to 
by Judge Marshall as a relaxation after arduous 
toilin the preparation of his legal opinions. But 
an entire absence of ceremony and stiffness was 
a marked trait of his character. He was by 
nature the simplest and most unassuming of men. 
The least approach to being consequential would 
probably have seemed ludicrous to him, and he 
apparently strove on all occasions to avoid what 
is called “keeping up appearances.” 

An instance of this is related of him when he 
was at the Richmond bar. A gentleman from the 
country, having an important law-suit, asked a 
friend’s advice as to the counsel he had best em- 
ploy. 

“Employ John Marshall,” was the reply. 
**Yonder he comes.” 

The gentleman looked and saw a youthful 
person, in a linen roundabout, with a straw hat 
under his arm, from which he was eating cher- 
ries as he passed along the street. Such counsel 
seemed absurd, and the gentleman, asking an- 
other friend whom to engage, received the same 
reply, ‘John Marshall.” But the straw hat and 
cherries were too much for the worthy gentleman. 
He employed Mr. V., a most dignified old counsel- 
lor in a black suit 
and powdered wig, and 
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the kernel of inquiry, unbroken, clean and entire, 
without a superfluous thought, or even word.” 

Marshall had brought this penetrating intellect 
to the study of religious questions, and the result 
is shown in the anecdote of his encounter with 
some young free-thinkers at a tavern. He was 
unknown to them, and sat in a corner listening in 
silence to their sceptical views. At last, one of 
them said, with a laugh, to the plainly-dressed 
traveller,— 

‘Well, old man, what do yow think ?” 

Marshall smiled, and replied at once, taking up 
the points of the discussion one by one, and re- 
futing the attacks on Revelation in a manner 
which excited the profoundest astonishment of 
his listeners. 


“If lightning had flashed before them, they | 


could not have been more startled,” one of them 
afterwards declared ; and it was only when he had 
retired that they discovered that he was the Chief- 
Justice. 

Of his piety and devotion to his wife, the proof 
remains, in his own handwriting. 

“On the 3d of January, 1783,” he wrote, “I 
was united by the holiest bonds to the woman I 
adored. From the moment of our union to that 
of our separation, I never ceased to thank heaven 
for this its best gift. Not a moment passed in 


which I did not consider her a blessing, from | 


which the chief happiness of my life was derived. 
Hers was the religion taught by the Saviour of 
man. 
solace of my life.” 
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uge for the lazy and improvident, who were sure, 
by going there, of a roof over their heads, and food 
enough to keep them from starving. 

The same rich river bottom mud which would 
produce for them a crop with the minimum of 
labor, had only to be chopped into square blocks, 
and dried in the sun, to make building material 
ready to their hands. 

Many persons went thither without money and 
without implements of any kind, and such as were 
| rich enough to possess a wooden plow, a sickle, a 

horse, and a cart, were greatly looked up to. 
| A strange generosity and communal habit pre- 
| vailed in those days, it is said. 


In the farming 
|} season it was the custom that whoever rose earli- 
lest in the morning and caught the cattle had the 
use of them for the whole day. 

The mud houses which were built in these early 
days are now the most interesting part of the 
town to strangers, though held in small esteem by 
the Las Vegas people, who point with pride to the 
‘new town,” around which their hopes of future 
prosperity centre, and in which it is no doubt far 
more comfortable to live. 

But the picturesque part of the town is the laby- 
rinth of old, low, flat-roofed, mud houses; grass 
growing on the roofs ; beams projecting irregularly 
here and there. 

The doors of these homes are never shut by day. 
| On their sills are playing, tumbling indiscriminate- 
ly, dogs and babies, which in every Mexican fami- 


| 


I have lost her, and with her have lost the | ly seem to be counted by dozens. 
| Usually there is an old man or an old woman 


In setting down these familiar details of a re- | squatting on the ground outside, motionless as if 


markable man, my design has been to show the 


fine blending in his character of intellectual force, | 





Marshall met the aged 
counsellor and over- 
threw him. 
Numerous instances 
of Marshall’s kindness 
and simplicity are re- 


LAS VEGAS. 


incident which occurred inCulpeper. At the tav- 
ern he met a friend with whom he had served in 
the army, and ascertained from him that he had 
before him the prospect of being entirely ruined. 
He owed three thousand dollars to a hard cred- 
itor, who was about to enforce payment. His 
house would be sold over his head, and his fam- 
ily would be shelterless. 

Marshall made no reply, or at least no offer to 
assist his friend, but when he rode away on the next 
morning, left a letter for him with the landlord. 
The gentleman opened it, and found a check for 
the amount he required, three thousand dollars, 
which Marshall begged him to accept. But his 
pride was equal to his poverty. He rode in pur- 
suit of Marshall, and catching up with him, held 
out the check, declaring that he could not take it. 
An obstinate struggle thereupon ensued, but Mar- 
shall would not be overcome. He finally consented 
to take security, if his friend insisted upon it. 
The security was given, and that was the end of 
the matter. The amount was never called for. 

On the bench of the Supreme Court, as in pri- 
vate, his simplicity was perfect. One of the details 
mentioned by my father was, that he would say, 
in important cases under consultation,— 

“Brother Story, that is my opinion. I don’t 
know that it is Jaw; you know more about that 
thanI do. But it is right.” 

The eminent judge here spoken of has left his 
testimony as to Marshall’s filial tenderness and 
devotion. 

“Tt was a theme,” says Judge Story, ‘“‘on which 
he broke out with spontaneous eloquence, and in 
a spirit of the most persuasive confidence, he 
would delight to expatiate on his virtues and tal- 
ents. ‘My father,’ he would say, with kindled 
feeling and emphasis, ‘my father was a far abler 
man than any of his sons.’” And yet of one of 
these sons—the John Marshall who uttered the 
words—William Wirt wrote,‘“No matter what the 
question, though ten times more knotty than the 
‘gnarled oak,’ the lightning of heaven is not more 
rapid or resistless than his astonishing penetra- 
tion, nor does the exercise of it seem to cost him 
any effort.” And Francis Gilmer declared of him, 
that in reasoning “le extracted the whole matter, 















sweetness of temper, kindly 
regard for his fellow-men, 
and a simplicity and nat- 
uralness which made him 
lovely. Even the small pe- 
culiarities of such a man are 
worth attention, and Mar- 
shall’s character and career 
have the further attraction of 
showing American possibilities. It is a subject of 
just pride that with us there is an open field; and 
Marshall is an admirable example of what is at- 
tainable by virtue and energy. 


"~ 
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For the Companion. 


LAS VECAS. 
By H. H. 

The town of Las Vegas, in New Mexico, is fifty 
years old by the calendar of years since its first 
house was built. But its real life is only just now 
beginning. 

The completion of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad across New Mexico, to join the 
Central Pacific Railroad at Deming, thus making a 
continuous ronte to California, was a date of new 
birth to many towns; but to none in a more 
marked manner than to Las Vegas. 

Fifty years ago, a company of young Mexicans, 
travelling northward along the course of the Rio 
Gallinas, were so captivated by its rich meadows 
that they determined to settle there. 

Their little cluster of mud huts was the nucleus 
of the present town of Las Vegas. They peti- 
tioned the Territorial Government of New Mexico 
for a grant of land; and their petition was granted, 
and decreed by the then political Mexican chief, 
Francisco Sanacinto. 

But the grant was coupled with the injunction, 
that “it should also be for the benefit of all who 


carved out of stone. 

At the sound of wheels, one or two pleasant- 
faced women always come to the door, with sear- 
let or black shawls tight drawn over their heads, 
and stand gazing dreamily at the passers-by. 

Occasionally, in instances of rare energy, a boy 
will be seen to go out on the hills and collect pifon 
wood enough to load a donkey with. It will take 
him the better part of a day, and for all his don- 
key can carry, he will get but twenty-five cents. 

Near each house is its out-door oven, looking 
like a high ant-hill. 

These are made of the same mud of which the 
houses are built. Sometimes they are made on 
the roofs of the houses; and there they look even 
stranger than on the ground. 

In the centre of this “told town” is the Plaza, an 
open square, around and in which is transacted 
most of the business of the farmers and. freighters. 

Here are to be seen droves of *‘burros,”’ loaded 
with wool, or skins, or wood, and long trains of 
freight-wagons going back and forth. ‘The build- 
ings are all built of mud. 

A few of them are two stories high, with broad 
verandahs, and whitewashed; one more preten- 
tious than the rest has been surrounded by wooud- 
en clapboarded walls, painted a vivid yellow. 

The whole expression of the scene is as foreign 
as if it were in Spain or Italy. White faces are 
the exception, and the soft vowel sounds of the 
Spanish tongue are heard on all hands. 
| Standing in this Plaza, itis hard to realize that 

the town is one of the first places of commercial 
importance in New Mexico. Crossing the river, 
into the “new town,” is like going into another 
country. 

| Here it is easy to believe all the statements of 
the most enthusiastic Las Vegas prophets. Here 
are two hundred new frame buildings, churches, 
hotel, stables, commission houses, and stores. 

One thousand new inhabitants swarmed into 
this new Las Vegas between the 4th of July and 
the lst of September, in the summer of 1879, after 
the completion of the railroad. 

Now nearly three million pounds of wool are 
shipped here annually for the East; and an aver- 
age of fifteen cars daily is sent to the East, loaded 
with wool, hides, pelts, furs, copper, and ores. 

But it is not, probably, from the wool, hides, 
pelts, furs, nor even from the ores, that Las Vegas 

is destined to derive its future prosperity. 
| Itis from a cafion six miles to the north of the 
| town, where have been bubbling up from time im- 
| memorial a score or more of medicated hot springs, 
| such as mankind in all ages and all climes have 
| been in the habit of resorting to, for the cure of 
their ailments. 

‘All that a man hath will he give for his life,” 
| was said by a very shrewd student of human na- 
ture, as long ago as the days of Job; and certainly 
there is to-day no more forcible illustration of the 
adage to be found than the manner in which hun- 
| dreds of thousands of suffering men and women 
| are hurrying hither and thither on the earth, in 

search after a climate, or a water, or a doctor, that 
| can restore them to health. 
| As far back as the traditions of New Mexico go, 
| these hot springs of Las Vegas have been known 
| and held in esteem for their curative qualities. 











may be destitute of lands to cultivate, or without| The Indians were in the habit of using their 
occupation, the pastures and watering-places free | waters long before an American was even seen in 
to all; none receiving land to let it remain uncul-| the country. Some thirty years ago an attempt 
tivated; a suitable place selected for a town, sur- | was made to establish a small hotel and bath. 
rounded by a wall to be built by the joint labor of | houses in this cafion, but nothing was systemati- 
the inhabitants, in a manner to afford ample se- | cally done unt recently, when a company of cap- 
curity and protection.” italists, known as the “Hot Springs Company,” 
The settlement was called ‘“‘Nuestra Senora de | bought the cajion and all it contains, in the way 
las Dolores de Las Vegas” in the beginning. But| of water and waters, both hot and cold, and put 
the busy pioneers were too much pressed for time up a pretty little hotel, well-built of stone. 
to use such a long name, and presently dropped all| They also erected a bath-house of stone, two 
of it except the ‘Las Vegas,” which is descriptive | hundred feet long and forty-two feet wide, with 
and appropriate, meaning “The Meadows.” bath-rooms, dressing-rooms, cooling-rooms, elec- 
The early days of Las Vezas were days of suf-| tro-vapor bath-rooms, and all the appliances for 





fering and privation. It was a sort of city of ref- | these purposes. 
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Five hundred baths a day can be given in these 
bath-houses without difficulty. 


The water comes out of the springs at a temper- 
ature of from 110° to 140°. 


‘The water is clear, and 
in many of the springs tasteless ; 


but itis highly | 


medicated, containing no less than ten different in- 





gredients. 

‘The published list of diseases which are said to | 
be benefited by these waters is still longer. It em- 
braces nearly every ill which flesh is heir to, and | 
will undoubtedly lure many invalids into making 
a bootless journey to New Mexico. 

There is one respect, however, in which no one 
will be deceived or find himself disappointed. 
However doctors may disagree, and experiences 
differ the eflicacy of medicated waters, 
taken internally or externally, there is no dispute 


as to 
possible as to the benefits of a high, dry air; and | 
probably a large proportion of the cures wrought | 
at the Las Vegas Hot Springs, and ascribed to the 
waters, are in reality the result of the climate. 

The altitude of the place is 6,400 feet, and the 
climate is said to be delightful in both summer and 
winter. It is the most southerly point attainable 
by invalids on that central high plateau which is 
admitted to give the best aid for diseased lungs in 
this country. 

This plateau, at the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, extends through Colorado and the 
upper half of New Mexico. The air is pure and 
dry, the nights said to be always cool, and the 
days rarely too warm for comfort. 

Statistics show that in New Mexico only three 
deaths out of a hundred are from tubercular dis- 
eases. 


sota. 





This is only one-fifth as many as in Minne- 

And the United States Army Reports give 
the ratio of respiratory diseases there as 1.3 per 
thousand, against 2.3 to 6.9 per thousand in all 
other parts of the Union. 

Between the town and the Hot Springs is a set- 
tlement of the Penitentes; a strange and half-mad 
people, holding the Roman Catholic belief, but re- 
garded with by the Roman Catholic 
church, on account of their extravagant and fa- 
natical practices. 

It is their custom during Passion Week to inflict 
on themselves, and in some cases on each other, 
the most terrible tortures. They run barefooted 
over the stony plains, treading on the thorny, 
prickly pears till the blood drips from their feet, 
and the very flesh is torn away. 


disfavor 


They lash themselves on the back with long 
whips made from the cactus stalk till the flesh is 
lacerated, and every step of their way is marked 
with streaming blood. 

They make huge crosses of wood, twelve and 
twenty feet hich, and, in imitation of the Saviour’s 
bearing of the cross, bind them on their backs, and 
then crawl on their hands and feet for miles and 
miles, accompanied by bands of men and women, 
singing, praying, and lashing themselves. 

After days and nights of tortures like these, and 
weakened by fasting, they have been known to lie 
naked at the doors of their church all night on 
Easter night, and to be found dead in the morn- 
ing. 

They are said to have belonged originally to the 
“Third order of the Seraphic Father Saint Francis 
of Assisi.” But itis very certain that none of the 
legitimate Franciscan orders, severe as their disci- 
pline is, have ever taught or practised such hor- 
rors as these. 

A few miles from the Hot Springs, on the top of 
a bare and stony hill, stands a tall, slender cross 
roughly hewn of wood. 

It marks the spot to which these poor creatures 
crawl, on their hands and knees, bearing their 
heavy wooden their backs, lashing 
themselves, and uttering fearful cries and groans. 

The cross is old and weather-beaten. 


crosses on 
Very pos- 
sibly it stood there in the days of Father Escobar, 
and marked the downfall of the old Indian wor- 
ship of the demons Cocapoand Cacina. 
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COLORED STARS. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


It is a strangely impressive thought, when we look 
at the star-strewn sky, that each one of the seeming 
points of light we see is a sun akin to our own,a 
a family of dependent orbs, 
pouring light upon them, nourishing them with its 
heat, in fine, the grent central engine of a vast mech- 
anism, Whose throbs are as the life-pulsations of a 
system of worlds. 


mighty orb governing 


But while we are thus impressed by the consider. | 
ation that each star fs a sun, such as our own, we are | 
seareely less struck by the thought that each one of 
these suns has its own special character and qualities. 
Not only does one star differ from another in glory, 


which might well be, even if they were all really 
alike,—for difference of distance would make some 
seem brighter and others fainter,—but in size, in 


might, in structure, in the very quality of the light | 
which they emit, these myriads of suns differ from | 
each other, and from that particular sun about which 
we know most, because it is the nearest,—our own. 
Po ordinary observation, there is but one quality in 


which the stars differ from each other, namely, in 
color. tis this difference of which I am now about 
to write. 


ro an eye which is keen to recognize differences 
of color, the stars shine with obviously different tints. 
Every one can recognize the marked ruddiness of 
Aldebaran, the bright star in the Bull’s Eye, and of 
Antares, the star which marks the heart of the Scor- 
pion. Arcturus is rather orange-tinted than red, and, 
to my eye, so also is Betelgeux, the bright star which 





| white. 


marks the right* shoulder of the Giant Orion, but 
some consider this star red. Again, the Pole star has 
a decidedly yellow tint, which you recognize also in 
Capella, the beautiful star which forms the chief glory 
of the Charioteer, Auriga. Procyon, the chief star in 
the Lesser Dog, is also yellowish. 

Sirius, the finest star in the heavens, is beautifully 
The ancients spoke of it as red, and some 
have imagined that this splendid star must have 
changed in color; but I fancy they only referred to 
the brilliant red tint shown in sparklings by Sirius, 
when near the horizon. Homer speaks of Sirius as 
shining most beautifully “when laved of Ocean’s 
wave,” that is, when very low down; and our English 
poet Tennyson speaks of Sirius as ‘bickering into red 
and emerald” when so situate. The red tint is the 
most conspicuous, and doubtless led to the star being 
called red Sirius in ancient times. But it has proba- 
bly been as white as it is now not only during the 
few thousands of years over which history extends 
its survey, but for thousands of centuries. 

Pollux, one of the two equal stars which adorn the 
constellation called the Twins, is yellow, but Castor, 
the other, is slightly greenish. The brilliant stars 
Vega (chief glory of the Lyre) and Altair, the bright- 
est star of the Eagle, show a somewhat bluish tinge. 

But none of the stars we see are really green or 
blue. And it is worth noticing that when we use a 
telescope, and survey the depths of star-strewn space 
which lie beyond the range of the unaided eye, we 
find scarcely any single stars which can properly be 
called green, or blue, or violet, or indigo. But among 
these telescopic stars we find hundreds of colors be- 
longing to the other end of the rainbow-tinted streak 


EE 


| sense, we may speak of his light as yellowish, though 
| as it is the light of our day, it is for us truly white, 
| only yellowish by comparison with such light as we 
get at night and in small quantities from Sirius, Vega, 
and Altair, and their fellows. 

But the light actually emitted by the glowing mass 
of our sun is not only not yellowish, it is violet. It 
has been shown by Prof. Langley that if the atmos- 
| phere of the sun could be stripped off, he would shine 

as a violet sun,—though of course in a very few min- 
| utes our eyes would become accustomed to the change, 
| and he would appear white as before. Then if his 
| atmosphere came back suddenly, he would appear for 
| a few minutes brilliantly red, because our eyes would 
have become accustomed to regard the violet light as 
white, but after that we should see him as we see him 
now. 

It is when with telescopic eye we turn from the sin- 
gle suns to those which travel in pairs, or in sets of 
three, four, or more, that we find the strongest and 
most beautiful colors, the greatest variety of tint, 
and also combinations of colors charmingly con- 
trasted. We find, perhaps, a splendid white star with 
a small companion of a deep red color, or purple, or 
vermilion, or dark blue. A large yellow star may 
have a small companion colored purple, or green, or 
blue, or ruby red. A brilliant orange star will be 
seen with a small violet or blue or emerald-green com- 
panion; a red star may have beside it a green or blue 
companion. 

Yet it must not be supposed that all double stars 
show contrasts of this kind. Among them we find 
pairs of the same color, or of colors not differing more 





than as white differs from pale yellow, or red from 
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COLORED STARS, 


called the solar spectrum. There are bright red stars, 
orange stars, golden-yellow stars, and others even 
more fully colored, as, for example, garnet stars, 
blood-red stars, and so forth. 

So far as these separate colored suns are concerned, 
we may believe that they are simply suns in different 
stages of their enormously long life. There are good 
reasons for thinking that the brilliant white, steel- 
white, bluish-white and greenish-white stars are all 
in a very early stage of stellar life. In the yellowish 
stars acertain cooling of the outer vapors has given 
them, it would seem, a greater power of absorbing 
the light which comes from the glowing central mass, 
and so a yellowish tinge is cast over the light. In the 
orange, and still more in the ruddy and deeply red 
stars, the process of cooling has gone still farther, 


| and the tinge cast over the light has become more 


marked. Of course it will be understood that when 
I speak of cooling I do not mean what we should 
consider coolness,—the very vapors which, being 
cooler than the central mass, absorb part of its light, 
must yet be far hotter than white-hot iron. 

My friend Dr. William Huggins, speaking of this 
process of cooling which suns must undergo, this 


| aging which (vast though the periods of their exist- 


ences) they must experience, said that the time may 
come when our own sun will have reached the stage 


| through which the red suns are passing, and that 


when that time comes, the lecturer who tells of the 
long-past time when our sun was in its yellow stage 
may have to be clothed in the skins of Polar bears to 
keep life in him, and to address an audience similarly 
clothed. But, for my own part, I fancy the Polar 
bears will be extinct long before that time comes. 
Yet one word before we leave the separate, or sin 
gle, suns. Our own sun is in the same stage as 
Capella, Procyon, and other yellow suns, and, in a 





* By right shoulder I mean the one which would be 
really the right shoulder of the Giant. But as he is 
‘ace the observer, of course his right shoul- 


sup! 


pe : 
der is on the left side of the cunstellatiun, 


ruddy orange, or golden yellow from orange yellow. 
Moreover, in many cases both stars of a pair are of the 
same or very nearly the same brightness, as well as of 
the same or very nearly the same color. With a tele- 
scope of fair strength the colored pairs numbered 1, 
2, 3, and 4, may be easily seen. The two numbered 3 
and 4 require a better telescope and more practice in 
looking at these objects than the first two. A better 
telescope still is required to see the pair numbered 5; 
und to see 6 (which is the same as 2) as a triple star, 
—that is, to see the small green star shown with a 
fairly good telescope, divided into two very small 
stars, one yellow, the other blue—requires a very good 
telescope indeed. 


especially one of fairly good power, than in turning 
it on double stars. Lists of the most interesting of 
these objects are given in works on astronomy, and a 
very little practice will enable the young observer to 


and turning the telescope on them, to note their dis- 
tance apart, their colors, and their appearance gener- 
ally. 

It has been found that the colors of the double stars 
are due to the vaporous atmospheres which surround 
these orbs. In other words, their colors may be com- 
pared to those seen in railway signalling,—where the 


the action of colored glass; only in the case of the 


but colored vapors. 


sider there are worlds travelling around the beautiful 
orange sun Albireo, and others travelling round its 
blue companion sun. To both sets of worlds, Albireo 
and its companion must alike be suns. According to 
the position of one of these worlds ai any time, the 
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orange or the blue sun may be the chief light-bringer, 
—or in some cases both may for a while supply equal 
quantities of light. But now consider what strange 
effects must result from the circumstance that there 
will generally be two sorts of day. 

From sunrise to sunset of the orange sun there is 
day which, were that the only sun, would simply be 
such day as we have, for only whiteness would be 
recognized. From sunrise to sunset of the blue sun 
there is day, too. If both suns chance to rise and set 
at about the same time, their combined light gives a 
splendid white day; yet even this must differ from 
our day very remarkably, for instead of a single set 
of shadows such as we have, there would be three 
distinct kinds of shadow,—namely, (1) where no light 
falls from the orange sun, or blue shadow; (2) where 
no light falls from the blue sun, or orange shadow; 
and (3) where no light falls from either, or shadow 
such as we have. The combination of these several 
tints in landscapes, clouds, forests, features of animals 
(including any races akin to man) and so forth, and 
the ever-varying play of color, must be very strange 
and very beautiful. 

But consider, also, the strange effects (at least to 
our minds, accustomed only to one sort of day) which 
must result when the orange day and the blue day 
begin and end at different times. For a quarter of a 
day of our time,—we may imagine,—the orange sun 
rules; then the blue sun rises, tints change, variegated 
shading replaces ordinary shadows, and this lasts for 
another quarter of a day of our time; then the orange 
sun sets, and the blue sun rules supreme; lastly the 
blue sun sets, and for a short time,—that is, till the 
orange sun rises,—there is night, though still there 





There are few pleasanter ways of using a telescope, | 


recognize these stars in their several constellations, | 


light itself is white, but appears colored because of 
double stars there are not red, green, or blue glasses, 


But how can we pass from the consideration of 
these beautiful colored suns without allowing our 
minds a little play of fancy? It is so reasonable to | 
believe that other suns than ours have, like ours, their | 
attendant worlds, that every one, I think, must con- 


must be much twilight, and twilight tints of singu- 
larly varied and varying hues. As for the glories of 
sunset and sunrise, who can imagine their complicated 
beauty? 

All this may seem fanciful, for indeed we not only 
do not know, we never can know, what scenes are 
actually presented in worlds travelling around these 
lovely suns. Nay, we cannot even be certain that 
there are any worlds there at all. But for me, I must 
confess, the study of astronomy would lose nearly all 
its charm were the mind not permitted to rest on the 
thoughts suggested by what we have been able to dis- 
cover,—thoughts speaking to us of the infinite variety 
and the wondrous beauty pervading the illimitable 
universe of God. 
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OCTOBER SUNSHINE. 


The sweet calm sunshine of October now 
Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen hough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of gold. 
— William Cullen Byrant, 


—————__—§p— 


For the Companion. 


BILLY’S “EXPEDITION.” 


Billy lived in Chicago. I dare say you may have 
heard of Chicago, though perhaps you have never 
heard of my friend Billy, the buffalo-hunter, who 
lived in Chicago, away down on the south side, where 
he could hear the waves of Lake Michigan breaking 
upon the gravelly beach. 

In the winter these same waves piled up a curious 
ice-wall against the break-waters. But Billy got tired 
of listening to this thunder of the waves winter and 
summer. He did not care for the ice-wall on the 
break-water. He just thought Chicago was the most 
uninteresting town a fellow ever lived in. 

Many a country boy would have been delighted to 
see what Billy saw every day, but Billy didn’t care for 
it. We all of us incline to think our own surround. 
ings the dullest of all, and to wish we were somebody 
else, or that we were somewliere else, or that we did 
something else, or knew somebody else, or had some- 
thing else, or that somehow we could kick this world 
about us into a cocked hat, and have things different 
from what they are. 

Billy thought he would like to go to Colorado and 
hunt buffaloes, or do any other wonderful thing that 
offered itself. 

He never stopped to think how much easier it is for 
a boy to build a railroad, or command a canal-boat, 
or go to sea, or kill an elk in a story, than itis for a 
real boy to build a real railroad. 

We folks who write stories do not often feel sorry 
for our boys when we get them into scrapes. We 
know how easy it is to get a boy out of a scrape, if 
the boy is only a story boy. But when a real boy gets 
into a real scrape, it is quite another thing. 

But Billy was bound to go to the plains and shoota 
buffalo. He had saved his small change until he got 
a quarter. 


Clark and Tommy Oates that they would go to Colo- 
rado. They were in the loft of Billy’s father’s stable 
when the plan was fixed upon. Then they told all the 


| 
So one day it was made up between him and Ben 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| wonderful Indian stories and robber stories they could 


think of, and when these gave out, they came to ghost 

| stories. 
Poor Billy got his head so full of these things that 
he was afraid to blow out the lamp when it came to 
be bed-time. He awoke in a fright, sure that burglars 
were climbing in at the window, and he covered up 
| his head, and kept it covered for several hours; and 
when at last he peeped timidly out, he found that it 
| had been daylight for an hour. The sun was blazing 
down on the waves of Lake Michigan, and making it 
look like a sea of gold. 
| But Billy was bent on his “expedition.” Ben Clark 
| had some money in the bank, and it would not cost 
| much to go in an emigrant train. 

Billy had a watch which his uncle had given him 
because Billy was named for him. He could pawn 
that for money. 

Tommy had a good many plans for raising money, 
but they never came to anything. He read over all 
the stories about boys who had become sailors and 
buffalo-hunters and railway-builders, and money al- 
ways seemed to come to the boys in the stories just 
in the nick of time. Tommy did not doubt that he 


also would find some old uncle that he had never 
heard of, or some benevolent robber, or some doting 
aunt, or somebody who would put the money in his 
pocket before the appointed time should arrive. 

But when the first day of April came,—the time 
appointed for setting forth,—Tommy had no money. 
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Billy, who had talked so much about buffaloes and | 
hunters that the boys called him already “the buffalo- | 
hunter,” 

Poor 3ut never mind; the | 
others would ship their buffalo-skins to Tommy, who 
could sell them and come out to Colorado on the pro- | 
ceeds. Then the three friends would form an invin- | 
cible band, which no Indian or buffalo could resist "7 
evade. 

Billy and his friend Ben were to go on the a 
train. Tommy was coming down to see them off. 
Billy got an old revolver out of the drawer, where the | } 
harmless thing was kept, and put it under the head | 
of his bed. He went to bed early. But when his | 
mother kissed him a gentle good-night, a lump came 
in his throat. How could he give her so much pain? 

Never mind, he thought, he would write to her; and 
then she would be so glad when he should come back, 
in three years, and tell her all his adventures. Women 
never could understand boys, anyhow. They were 
such cowards! If a boy were to stay by his mother 
always, he might as well be a fool at once — or a girl. | 

But it was an unlucky night for Billy. The more he 
thought of it, the worse he felt about leaving his 
mother, and the more he thought of how she woul 
feel when he was gone. He turned over restlessly on 
his bed so often that his mother grew uneasy, and 
came into the room. | 

“Why, Billy, what’s the matter?” she asked. | 

“1 don’t feel very well, mother,” said Billy. | 

| 
| 


was all ready to go. 
Tommy could not go! 


Unlucky word! His mother felt his pulse, which, | 
indeed, was beating at a furious rate from excite- 
ment. She was sure that he had a fever, and she 
thought of calling a doctor, but Billy would not con- 
sent toit. Atleast his mother could give him a little 
sweet spirit of nitre, which she said was very cooling 
in fever. Then she fixed Billy’s pillow for him, so 
that he could sleep. 

“Why, goodness me! What's this?” and with that 
she drew out the revolver, but she had no sooner 
drawn it out than she let it drop to the floor, as 
though it were a snake. 

With that, Billy’s father, hearing the outery and 
the noise, came running into the room. 

“How on earth did that get under your pillow?” 
he said. 

“I—I—I was afraid” —— | 

“You were afraid! And you thought you could 
shoot him! Why, you would kill yourself sooner then | 
the thief if you should shoot. Besides, this rusty old 
thing hasn’t been loaded for five years, and you 
couldn’t make it go off if it was loaded. Maria, that 
boy’s out of his head. I am sure it is a case of 
scarlet fever. Rise up here; let me see your 
throat.” 

The throat looked well enough; but something was | 
the mater. At last it was concluded that he was | 
bilious. Whenever you cannot tell what is the mat- 
ter with a person, you may safely conclude that he is 
bilious. So Billy had to take one of McHum’s 
World-Renowned, Anti-Bilious, Blood-Purifying and 
General-Regulator Pills. He had taken them before, 
and he knew that if he were not sick before taking 
one, he would be sick enough afterwards. 

His father locked up the five-shooter in a drawer 
where no thief would be likely to kill himself with it, 
and his mother left a lamp burning in Billy’s room | 
and the door open into her own. The General-Regu- | 
lator made him so deathly sick that Billy had to give 
up the buffaloes for that night. 

What was his disgust when his mother came into 
his room in the morning with a cup of tea and told 
him that Ben Clark had run off in the night. And 
his mother added that it was all because Ben’s mother | 
hadn’t managed him right. 

Mrs. Clark never did know how to manage her son. 
And then Billy’s mother said it would just kill her if 
her boy should run off. But Mr. Clark said Ben could 
stay till he got sick of it, and then he’d surely come 
back. 

Poor Billy! he was so overcome by his mother’s 
kindness that he made up his mind not to go away for 
the present. But his heart was full of envy for the 
good luck of Ben Clark. 

He had one little note from Ben announcing his 
arrival at Denver; and from not getting any more 
letters, he supposed that Ben had gone directly out on 
the plains to hunt buffaloes. Clearly he was where 
there were no post-offices. The other supposition that 
he might not have money enough to buy a two-cent 
stamp did not occur to Billy. In the stories he read, 
boys always found money somehow when they needed 
it badly. 

But Billy had lost all interest in his lessons. The 
teacher had written to his mother, but nothing could 
make Billy study. He pasted the walls of his room 
over with pictures of bloody encounters between 
white men and red men and between all sorts of men 
and wild beasts. 

At last, after half a year, he determined to go to 
Colorado, having had a second letter from Ben. 

Then came another letter. 

This last letter from Ben Clark had been very 
short and very indefinite. It said: “I have had 
many adventures, some of them awful rough ones, 
but I’ve not killed a buffalo yet. They are not so 
thick as I thought. Better stay where you are if you 
don’t want to see rough times. Now, my dear friend, 
I want you to lend me a little money. 
any clothes, and am almost starved to death. I ex- 
pect to find a place in a restaurant, and when I come 
home I will pay you.” 

This was an unexpected turn of events. 

Billy thought the matter over. 

Billy did not go off that night. The next morning 
he had a conversation with poor Mrs. Clark which re- 
sulted in the disgusted Ben’s coming home. 

Bllly’s father and mother found it all out after a 
while, and Billy tore down all the pictures of hunt- 
ing. The next week he began to improve in his 
studies. In a month he was again among the best 
scholars in his class. But he has never shot a buffalo | 
with that old rusty revolver. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
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CHILD (in the country)—Does b-o-r-e-d spell board, 
mamma? 

Mamma—W hat kind of board, pet? 

“I am writing to Nellie that we are here getting | 
country board.” 

“That spelling will do, dear.”—Omaha World. 
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ENT, the new Blood Paritier, internally, are in- 





and the 


SOAP, 25.3; 


Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-I’AIN 


consists in their 


Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 


There is no subject which should 
more engross attention than the 
purity of the preparations which 
are used in flavoring the various 
compounds prepared for the human 
stomach. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the 
best quality, and so highly concen- 
trated that a small quantity only 
need beused. Housekeepers should 
insist on having them. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


BOSTON, 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 


MASS. 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 








RIGGS’ BOOK showing 

over 400 designs for Art 

Needlework, Painting and 

Br aiding, sent free for 25 cts, 

j RIGGS’ Book of Designs, 
pny neiged 50 new de- 














card showing 300 shades in | jt! 
which Briggs’ Silk Crewel 
Filoselle or Outline Silk can 
me obtained, sent free for 18¢. 

All the above for 35c. 
104 Franklin St., N. Y. 





assed over 
hese papers 
pattern to 


A warm iron 
the back of t 
transfers the 
any fabric. 





Rite ae Made of bur- 
nished brass with nickel 
bullet. Invaluable as a 
signal for teamsters, 


Jan be 
The exact size of 
J.8.Government 


e of 


logue by. al 


mps. Address RE 





ly shrill 


alogu 
novelties, and usefu 
we will send this whistle and cata- 
am, post-paid, for for only 25e, 
MFG. 


ONE MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE 


The loudest and most piercin 
whistle of its size made, 
_ soe one =. 





















a aefai 


Co 7125 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


knives, 
articles, 











HEALTH and 
COMFORT’ 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 





signs, sent. free for 3 cents. Skirt Supporting 
RIGGS’ Book of Village | f&rmers, sports- So at- >) 
b scenes for outlining euit- ns = agent ta tractive CORSET. j 
able for Doylies, Cushions. a ttle 
idles 4“ , fee ,e for 2e | attention at ~ 
PPIIGES Sik Guide de: | slong dis- ieunes| =) 
] scribes how to shade | tance. who seesit wants | Popular and satisfac- qa i 
ertees Seater Resigns } pando / h it. Pate Rg mae tory in the market. = ] 
correctly. Sent free for 3c. ave it. ‘o intro- ead- { H 
RIGGS’ Latest Novelty. | dinner / duce our full, expen- For sale by all | & ee eit o] 
A complete silk shade | with / sive, ind interesting cat- | ng dealers. ) a 


—. _ —_ gl 








on ae free: 
Tyacint) 


Double 


Parrot Tulips 
4 yoreenees 
Spanish Lris, 

i2 Scilla Sibirica. 





450 HYACINTHS, TULIP 


Make the Grandest Floral Display in Early Spring. 


ress office in New York City, the follow- 
ing selected bulbs for Gut oor Fall Planting, from the famous bulb 
Son, Overveen, Holland, with Pamphlet 


We will deliver free at ex 
farms of Ant. Roozen & 


Single Barly Tulips, * wd 


25 Scarlet Duc Van Tholl. 
Exhibition Tulips. 


srocus, 


various colors. 


And other Dutch Bulbs. 
for $3.75 only. 


15 Assorted Daffodils, 
2 Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 
2 Sweet-scented Jonquils, 

50 Large Yellow C 

50 Blue Crocus. 


rocus, 


50 White Crocus, 


1: 
24 Grape Hyacinths. 


24 Snowdrops. 
2 Spring-Star Flowers, 
10 Polyanthus Narcissus, 
450 EXTRA FINE BULBS FOR 83.75. 

A desirable present for your friends, direct from Holland. Address 
the sole agent for the United States and ¢ ‘anada, 


J. TER KUILE (Seoceseer to William H. Geomiamp), 31 Broadway, N. Y. 


450 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer, 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Burton | & OTTLeEY, Mfrs., N. Y. 














10,000 AGENTS WANTED! 





Probably, ee A since ‘the re A ~| Corse’ 


beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. 


The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good 
feeling comes back. They are constructed on scientific 
principles, imparting an exhilarating, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system. Professional men assert that 
there is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism 
may not benefit or cure, and they daily practise the same, 
as your own physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8S. Ariny, lately lee- 
tured upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless, 

The © orsets do not differ in appearance from those usu- 
ally worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods in place 
of the ordin: corset steels, These Corsets are nearly all 
equally charged, differing chiefly in quality and design. 
y are elegant in shape and finish, made after the best 
— attern, and warranted satisfactory in every re- 

spect. Our Belts for both gents and ladies are the genuine 
Dr. Scott’s, and are reliable. 

The prices are as follows: $1. $1.50, $2 and $3 for the 
Corsets and $3 each for the Belts. The accompanying cut 
represents our $3 Abdominal Sateen Corset. We have also 
a beautiful French shaped sateen Corset at $3 and a short 
sateen Corset at $2. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made of fine 
og elegant in aes, orene and durable. Nursing Cor- 

Misses ll are double stitched. Gent's and 
Ladies’ Belts, ty each: Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, an 
invaluable article, 312. We make all these Corsets in dove 
and white only. They are sent out in a handsome box, ac- 


< 











| § companied by a silver-plated compass, by which the Elec- 
| | tro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We 


e will send either 
| § kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 
| § cents added for packing and pegsotraties, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your apne. Remit in Post-office Money- 
order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter 
at our risk. In ordering — mention C OMPANION, and 
state exact size of corset usually worn. Make all remit- 
tances payable to GEO, A. SCOTT, &2 BROADWAY, NEW 
RK 


arms, and the name of the enn THE 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


ALL MALL 





, has 
r three thousand families in a Cit 
well or ill, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes ai 00, $1.50, $2.00, 


NEWARK, N. Y. 


Scott’s Electric Corsets] 


Dr. 
have ‘entirely cured me of mus-} 


N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat-of- cular Fhonmation. ane also of a 


severe case of hea 
MRS, Lt rom “SPENCER. 


Agent WANTED in 
K SALES. Sati 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3. 00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset, Price, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 


- bit a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. 
New York alone are now wearin 
‘Should daily wear either the Corset or Be 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILI. 
If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, we 
hey cannot and do not injure like medicine. 


wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for results; elect.o-magnetism acts autexty generally the first week, more fre quently the first day, and often even during 
the first hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt, very mail 


Always doing good, never harin. 


ings us testimonials like the following : 








DURABILITY 


$2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott’s Electric T: 
Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC’ HAIR CURLER, 50 cents; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, $5 & 810 


‘A the Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remittances for single articles and applications for Canvass- 
ing Agents’ Terms must be made nym to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


| A GREAT SUCCESS ws Geet hive Searay t ur _ Sou for er eee advertised and best selling goods in the 


them sahty. Every Man and Woman, 
NOT RIP. 
There is no shock or sensation felt in 


Hollis Centre, Me. 

I suffered severely fronrback trouble for years, and found 
no relief till [ wore Dr. Scott's Eiectric Corsets. They cured 
me, and I would not be without them, Mrs, H.D. Bienson, 

Memphis, Tennessee, 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have given we much relief. I 
suffered four years with breast trouble, without ‘sepa any 
benefit from other remedies. They are invaluable. 

Mrs, JAS. CAMPBELL. 


De Witt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who had not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets for two 
weeks, and is now able to be dressed and sit up most of has 
time. MELVA J. 

Chambersburg, ? a. 

I found Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in stimulating and invigorating my enfeebled body, 
and the Hair — had a magic effect on my scalp. 

. E. SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer. 


South Abington, Mass. 
Dr. Scott—My sister and I are very much pleased with 
your Electric Corsets. They have given us great satisfac 
fon. For weak stomach and nervousness they are unex- 
celled, I have felt uncommonly well since wearing them, 
and can ly r nd them. FLORA Kk. COLE, 


Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute dys- 
pops psia, from which I had suffered for eight ye ars His 
lectric Hair Brush cures my headache every tim 
Mks. WM. H. ~ EAK, 
Princeton, Minn, 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case. 
was previously thoroughly incapacitated, and couldynot 
help myself. have worn your Corsets now for tw 
weeks, and I am able to be up and around helping to do 
housework, etc. My friends are astonished, With many 
thanks, ete: JULIA J. MCFARLAND. 


Streator, Ills, 
Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in appear- 
ance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in —— — - 
M. J. BRIGG 


2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured me of rheumatism of 
and around the kidneys. W. H. Upsoun, 


ooth Brushes, 50 ois 





at once. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 

















For the Companion, 


THE ENGINE- DRIVER. 


Away, 
Through solitude or thre 


away, or night or day, 





mg 
With lightning gait and thund’ ring weight, 
dash the rail along. 


Thouch flame doth feed my tron steed, 
And shoot his nostrils fire, 

Yet give IT rein or him re strain, 
As suiteth my desire. 


I eye with pride his burnished side, 
His joints and thews of steel; 

My spirits leap as Grotting de ep 
His mighty pulse I feel 


*Gainst rock and hill T hear the shrill 
Re-echo of his scream; 

On air of morn [I watch upborne 
His breath behind me stream, 


Around each curve his slightest swerve 
I measure to a hair; 

For danger near I sharply peer 
Atevery thoroughfare. 


A never loud, but sober-browed 
And thoughtfal man am 1; 

Few words L take to query make, 
And fewer to reply. 


For off my post, still epperssead 
The thought doth with me bide, 

That everywhere the lives | bear 
Of all who with me ride, 

Who more, save he that on the sea 
With wave and tempest strives, 

Needs in him sand, than he whose hand 
The locomotive drives? 


+r 
THE TENACIOUS BUFFALO. 


THE YOUTH'S ¢ oa: 


Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger 
than glue. All druggists recommend it. (Ade. 
— 

Ladies! ask your Druggist for a Free Sample Cake 
of COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. Adv, 
cinema pemmenite 
Mr. F. Rice, of Augusta, Kansas, writes, under date 
of Sept. 6, 1886, to the PLYMOUTH ROCK PANT Co, (see 
another column): “The Pants have arrived. They are 
a perfect fit, and all youclaim for them. Many thanks,” 
RUG Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CU., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


A OORE’S Pilules, positive cure for * CHILLS 


never fails. Dr.C.C. Moore, N.Y.Ci 
es ties, for a a 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS, many 
2-ct. stamp. ASHFIELD, Box 233, Rye, N.Y. 
” & 6) pieces, full 


AA USIC—I Saw Her in Violet-time,’ 
sheet music size, with songs, marches, waltzes, etc. 

all for lic. “Haste to the Wedding” and 100 songs, words 
and music, 5c. L. HAFAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A oe wanes stamp se nt to SNow 





\ 















ALK. 








BILIOUSINE A iene 


obtain by mail a “trial pac kage” of Biliousine, a — 
cure for Headache, Dyspe psia, , Constipation, indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disorde red stomach. 
UG S.} Beautiful Colored designs of Flowers, 
x Birds, Animals, ete., printed on burlap 
(cloth), to be worked in rags, yarn, e tte. Wholesale and 
retail. Large discounts to de alers. Send stamp to manu- 
facturers for catalogue. 
AMERICAN RUG PATTERN CO., Biddeford, Me. 


— PRETTY | 100, beautiful assorted Heads, 
Scrap Pictures 
FRE 


also 8 handsome Sample Cards, 
rh postpaid for only Gets., just 
to introduce our Samples 

. KELSEY &C O., Meriden, C onn, 


ARTISTIC PAPER FLOWERS. 


A bunch of ROSES, and the Art of Making them, 
fully e xpli ained. Sent, postpaid, 50 cts., or larger : uri- | 
Ww, for 7ic. and $l. Address J. D. NORTON, 2047 
Washington St Street, Boston, Mass. 





A DAY *". in your own 
D410d0 town selling 
oe Nickel Tidy 

folder. very fam- 

ily buys them, Sam “Sample and Age and Age a price list by mail 


16¢c. in 2c. stamps. W. Hasse Ibach, -box A Ai aly Sandusky, O 
TATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DY RING 








8 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





The rapid extermination of the American bison is | 
regretted by the naturalist and the sportsman. But | 
it has opened the plains to the grazing of cattle, and 
made the Indian more willing to be civilized. A 
buffalo cropped as much grass as an ox, and an Indian 
would not abandon his savage life while there were 
herds of buffalo to hunt. 

The buffaloes used to furnish sport for a good shot, 
who had pluck and skill. The animal is so tough and 
tenacious of life that if not hit in a mortal spot, it 
turns upon the hunter and charges home. 

A hunter wounded a buffalo-bull severely, which, 
however, managed to climb up a steep cliff. The 
hunter followed, though with difficulty, and on reach- 
ing the top, put his elbows over and drew himself up 
on them. 

Not a dozen feet from him stood the wounded bull, 
with lowered head, waiting his appearance. As soon 
as it suw its foe, the bull charged. 

The hunter, clinging with both elbows to the edge, 
could not use his rifle. He did the wisest thing. Let- 
ting go, he rolled head over heels to the foot of the 
cliff, and landed a jarred but uninjured man. 

The buffalo’s hoofs crumbled the earth at the brink, 
and would have charged down, had not the attack of 
the hunter’s dog distracted his attention. The hunter 
picked himself up, climbed the cliff at another place, 
and shot the bull. 

The man who approaches a wounded buffalo lying 
down, thinking that it is too far gone to be danger- 
ous, is liable to be injured. 


—_————+or———_ 
SUITING THE MARKET. 

The author of “Arabistan” has frequent occasion 
toremark upon the shrewdness for trade displayed by 
the natives when dealing with travellers, particularly 
with English or American customers. He found our 
country regularly spoken of as “Yankeedonia” by the Z 
common people, and one of our countrymen will be 
gravely and politely addressed as “Yankee Doodle,” 
by the Arabs of the towns. The form of thanks in 
which the boys acknowledged the receipt of little 
favors bestowed upon them was, “Yankee Doodle, 
good, good.” Of animportant branch of the business 
community in Cairo, he writes: 


The donkey boys, generally about half-grown, are 
the keenest little gamins I ever saw, and for antic 
drollery have no equals. One steps up to me, pulls 
his forelock with one hand, and gives a corresponding 
kick behind, accidentally hits another boy in the 
region of the stomach, and with a grin of humor on 
his dirty face, says,— 

“Take ride, sah? Mine splendid donkey. Name 
Prince”’—then catching an English word I uttered, he 
quickly adds, “of Wales, Prince of Wales, sah.” 

If | had uttered a French word, the name would 
have been “Prince Napoleon.” Others behind him, 
taking the cue, call out, ‘Mine Billy Button,” “Tom 
Jones,” “Waterloo,” “Duke Wellington,” ete. 

But one bright-eyed little urchin calls out, “Mine 
berry good donkey, Yankee Doodle,—General Grant.” 

That last shot told, and I followed the boy to take 
my first ride on the “donk” with so illustrious a name. 


~e, 
HIS TROTH. 
The Rev. Dr. Brown was recently called upon to 
marry an out-of-town couple at the guild-house. In 
the course of the Episcopal service, the bridegroom 
is required to use the expression, “I plight my troth.” 


The husband expectant followed the good rector of 
St. Paul’s through the service without hesitation, 
until these words were reached, when he sharply in- 
quired,— 

“What's that?” 

Dr. Brown was somewhat nonplussed by the unex- 
pected question, but, adapting himself to the exigen- 
cy, explained,— 

“Troth means fealty or fidelity.’ 

“Oh, well,” said the cautious ex sndidate for conjugal 
honors, “if that’s all, plight my troth. 

“The only kind of a troth I know anything about 
is the one we feed the pigs out of, and I thought | 
maybe you meant to insinuate we are going to live in | 
a pen.”"—Bufgfalo Courier. 





a 


A LITTLE girl, visiting a neighbor with her mother, 
was gazing curiously at the hostess’ new bonnet, 
when the owner queried,— 

“Do you like it, Laura?” 

The innocent replied,— 

“Why, mother said it was a perfect fright, but it 


| N 


| for young people, 
| Send for cir'lar. 





dou't scare me!” 


by rl, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 &7John St., N.Y.;47N. 
8th St., Philada.; 43 N.C eo s St. .. Balt. Dresses dye ud and 
| cleaned without ripping. Send for circular and price list: 


Al PHONETIC 
SHORTHAND 
» $1.50. aml i 
»), 





EW EDITIONS 


FOR SELF-INSTR 
Great Moon Hoax, er "aa 
Dictionary (in preparation), rrection of Exer- | 
cises, by mail, $6.W.W. OsGOobBY, P eb.. Rochester,N.Y. 


WARR RBONE: FOR 
‘ DRESS MAKING. 


adies who wear “Featherbone” in Dresses, Waists and 
Corsets, are delighted with it. 






wvett 








LSS 


| 
Will not warp, break, or | 

Sold by the Wholesale and Reto"! Trade Everywhere. sal 
| 


split. 

g CHOICE RECITATIONS |AND READINGS 
sele oe ted pf the veh she ‘ap re st e caer. amtered. “dd. tis 

faction guaranteed, Stam 6 ddress 
OGILVIE & CO., 2: Aieee Street, New York. 


| 

A NEW ART! -Y VENETIAN van tae | “Qh 
Staining,— doors, tran- 

soms, lamps. fire-sereens, etc., at o TENTH usual 

cost; Cathedral and Fancy Glass Staining by any one at 

home,with our now Patent P rocess. The latest Deco- 

rative A E PEAR 4 23U nion Sa., New York. 





“Gatio- | 


























SHORTHAN osengy taught by 

MA or personally; 
rood situations procured all pu dls when competent, 
*honography, thoroughly learne: . opens the best field 
especially for educated young ladies. 
W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp to A, . CUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Tliustrated Price 
List of NEW and’ SECOND-HAND M ACHINE 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange, 


BICYCLES REPAIRED and Nickel-Plated. 
or Phonetic _ 


PHONOGRAPHY °s.00°%ii6a. 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and Jerome | 
B. Howard, for sale by = bost-ou _ rs. Catalogue, 
per tang illustrations se 


r cs 
INOGRAPHIC INSTITU Tr Cincinnati, O. 


IDEAL | HAIR CURLER & FRIZZER. 


Does not burn or black hair or Hands. 
Ladies after single trial will use no other. 
= 














Postpaid, 50e. G. 4% THOMPSON, Mfr. bt 19 quincy Stu. “CHICASG 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASHL BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekee 1 
Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him for 
. WILTBERGER, P rop., 245 N. Second St., Phila, "Pa, 


mol OC EKDOCTOR 


Gomrrere ) pene 7 A.M. BARE 20 Engrav: 


ings; 14 . nate P. ate 6 Pages. For Terms,(Goop Pay) 
and “Ex 3 from Agents’ Reports,’’ ete., address, N. 
THOMPSON. PU BLISHING CO. « St. Louis, Mo. or Mle OE 


CAT ARRH S#utee, treatment 


FREE! 


at is our faith that we can cure you, a oa suite rer, that we 
$s, mail enough toconvince you, FREE. 2c-stamp to 
coverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBAC it © c ‘O.,.Newark,h.J, 


wes WHIP. 


The Best Whip ever 
made. Ask your dealer 
for it. Manufactured by the Warren Featherbone 
_Whip Co.,: 2u Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Whe 





ers. 
D.S. 












GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Unequaled for children 
and Invalids, A delicious diet. Unsurpassed for con- 
HOME and dyspepsia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR 

IME GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. Y., Mirs. 


TW. CLEANSED. 


CLOTHING Sroves: 





LEWANDO'’S. Price-List Free. 


2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 


= | RAPE VINES 


Fruits. Quality uns: mpemned. 
is R le vines mailed for 15.¢. 


ROESCH, Fredonia, x r 


powers arietie Sah iy 
nd ery ch ea 


scriptive price list free. LE 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Sav Labor, Cleanli- 














Or W.P. KEATING, 
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"Ww DOZEN IDKERC 


ELECRAPHY Learn here and earn 
i food pay. Situations fur- 
RCHI nished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville. Wis. 

44-inch, ‘s-inch, 1- DK ERG — Ms ae id on 
receipt of price, $2.60. co., 
| Tremont Street and met Jaan Seaton. 


TE.OMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 250 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 
12 years old; best book of its kind published ; every piece 
a gem. A be: vautiful book; board covers, cloth back; only 
50c. Ask your Bookselie r, or send spe to the Pube 
lisher, W. H. HARRISON, 257 State St., Chicago, Lil. 


6 PENCI LS# wid YOUR OWN NAME 


DET — 
Twelve for 40c.; Six ene aot for 


Ss. nthe tn Go 
ENTS, 
15 bp de fe 
CONNECTICUT NOVELTY COMPANY, 

_ STAMPS TAKEN, Meriden, Conn. 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed ower th 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 

FLOR T DACERMONT , SUMTER CO. co. 
oiling Land, 
Perfectly healthy: in the beautiful clear water lake 





Don’t try to get through Washing Day without 


Electric Lustre Starch. 


Get it of your Grocer, 


Artists’ 
Materials. eal 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ~., mention this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies. _ 


World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 

















| Drawing - Materials, “Math- 
ematical Instruments, 
mi Novelties, etc. 


AMS, 


OST & rs and 
Ww hole sale * nag 








gy Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
catalogue, POWELL & CLEMENT, 


it l} Nl S “* $15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
180 Main S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
















region. First-Class Orange and Early Vegetable WwW 

land. Two railroads now building. Land sold subject HEEL CHAIRS 

to improvement and sanitar y r paiene. For pertie- Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
ulars, address THE CLE PROVE- nvalids and Cripples. 


| Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 
| doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
jease of movement unequalled, Sole 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs’ 
pushed about at the Centennial. 
llustrated ¢ ‘atalogue send stamps and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 102 William St., N.Y. 








“HOME E XERCISER"’/or Brain- Work- 
ers & Sedentary l’eople. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room 
new, scientific, durable, Nags A pe 
sive.cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 EF. Mth St. & 715 5th Ave., N.Y. Prof, 
akie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 





TC 0. ‘Clermont, ety 1s Florida. 














D.L. Dow D. Wm.F 








ma) . . + 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well. 8y:/ tail-a nyWhere-in-the-de Se 
Are you going to Florida? Then 
zo to Belleview, a New England 
Colony, in the highlands of Mar- 
ion County. High, rolling, and 


fertile, 
s althy; 
“ves. 

w ay 
Sec, 


pine and hammock lands; beautiful scenery; 
good society and good chureh and school privi- 
Ona good railroad, 4 passenger trains daily each 
or maps and cire’rs, ete., address, H. WOODWARD, 
Marion Land and Improvement Co., Belleview, F la. 


TYPE SETTING, ete. 
Printed directions. 
For business, home use. 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for ©. —— of Presses, 
pe, Paper, Cards, &c., 

to the ees ° 

KELSEY & CO., 
" __—~‘Meriden, Conn. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A solid mahogany, brass-mounted folding camera tak- 
ing 5xs-inch views, with lens, tripod, plate-holder and 
plates, focussing cloth, car rying case and comple .o 

rice. 


QC: 2 


‘Op, oe SCHOOL ST. 


PERFUMER, Boston, Mass. 
» D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


116. os? ae icaae Street, 
CAGO, 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


ont Fluid & Solid E sees 

f the Blossoms. The best 
blood pasties known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, &c. Se nd 
for circular. 


The Chestaut Bel 


The best taking novelty ever 
introduced. Ring the little bell 
on every old joke and your life 
will be prolonged. LOTS OF FUN! 

Samples by mail, each 15 cts. 
| To agents, 6 for 60 cents; 12 

for $1.00. Address 

PECK & SNYDER, 
126, 128, and 130 Nassau St., | 

P. O. Box 2751. New York. 


HAIR. ‘GOODS 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U.S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Initations! 
AWARDED pn ate PRIZE and 

















£ 





ation aper. 
| for de veloping negatives and printing pictures. Meni ii oe 


2.00. 


Send for diseriptive circular. 
BAY STATE CAMERA CO., 
23 Court Street, Boston. 








Health—Business—Economy—Pleasure. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
— oe Wash’ton St., Boston, M ass. 








I . RLCE’s Matchless Pi- 
ano and O n Attachment; 
object lessons teaching all chords; 
15,000 chord variations; 1,000 
tunes; 5,000 accompaniments ; 
all notes; thoro’ bass laws, etc.; 
200 times faster than any teacher; 
12.000 methods in one system. #2, 
10 music lessons, 10c, Circulars free. 
& CO., 243 State St., Chi tll 


K NOWER ENVALID HAMMOCK’ 
i FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SIC DISABLED 
: Applied to any Bed, for Seilowing 7 urposes: 
1—To facilitate cleanly, easy use 0: f commode 
or bed-panwithout removal of patient from bed 








BY RICE’S 
OBJECT LESSONS. 
Sent on test. 

ICE 


S. 








-To change —- reclining to sitting posture 
3.—To zaise ations to changé 


bedding, a: 
heating or bed oman *- 
circulars with testimonials to 


"LESLIE Suagical INSTR STRUMENT | op. ST. UIS MO. 


ilding,New Yor! 
awit M USIC, and is entirely “SONGS: 
different from any other collection. 

Also, 100 Songs of the Day, including “ Wait 
till Clouds Roll By,” “Spring Time and Robins 
have Come,” “ Climbing up de Golden Stairs,” 
* Peek-a- Boo!" “ When zee Nest Again,” 
“Tll Await My Love,” etc. h books, and cata- 





e Acme contains 114 American 





e- 








logues of music, novelties, etc., 4 on receipt of 16c. 
FM M. 17 


TRIF ET, 408 —— St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED LC LOTTA BUSTLE 


Most stylish bustle worn 
Jor grace,comfort, healthand 
durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, Always regains its shape 
yar sp xed 


COL 0 IMBIA Rt RU BRER co., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Clean as the food we eat 
7 So sweet in the mouth as to 
=a be highly prized asa 
TOOTH SOAP. 


Recommended by Leading 
Physicians. 





MEDA 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 











LADIES’ 
BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 







FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 

















Ladies may obtain a Free Sample Cake at their The Best Made for the Money. 
Dri sts, or by se nding 6 cts. postage to the manufac- 
rer, A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass, Retail 
Send SIX Cents everywhere 
for a sample for 


COLL 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 


$3.00. 


© Dollars we will send_you by 
AID, a pair of these Elegant 











On rece receipt of 
mail, P ath E oy 
Button Boots, worked button-holes,in either kid 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





Indispensable and economical for hot weather. | or goat, or gieve-te kid-foxed, any size you 
Made of cloth, and are cuungtensty REVERSIBLE. | want. aie us a trial. Address - 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size. NSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., 


Box son Boston, Mase.) 10 & 12 Brattle Square, 
Please mention Companion. § 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


under Quine y House. 











rers of 


perts, recognizing fi dhe vai 

,pronounc *s Ladies 

Blacking” to rt the BEST. Jt 

contai iy 4 ay eee ety hn fn- 
ther, and while it 


deautirfier black sien 


will not crac the shoe. a. but 
b| Beek Riconinied NS theleather. 
tity. @ Your shoe dealer will beep & 














Durability and ‘Ch . U Hi 
“MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass.” 























